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THE INDIAN BLUNDERS OF THE CABINET. 


An inquest is needed at home, in Westminster, 
into the origin of the Indian cruelties, as 
much as in Calcutta. The Government of India 
has been nominally vested in the East India Com- 
pany, but in reality India has had for many 
‘years a representative in the Cabinet. ‘The first 
Lord of the Admiralty is generally selected for 
this among other qualifications, that he is not a 
siillor. The Cabinet Minister for India requires 
apparently to have the same qualification, and must 
be personally unacquainted with that country. 


1s 





Mr. Mills wrote a history of British India; and | 
under the most revolting circumstances has oc- 


curred, but we do not learn that in the present or 


although he had never been there, yet the book is 
now very justly considered a standard work. 


Now—that is, after it has the advantage of notes | 


almost equal to the text, in which that text is 
examined and its most important statements 
are overthrown—the work is readable, and may be 
useful. 

The Chairman of the Board of Control may be a 
good Indian statesman, in the same way that Mr. 
Mills is a good historian, after he has received 
corrections. The latter may, however, be appended 
to the statesman’s acts too late, and too late for 
the comfort of many, the life of others, and the 
property of a multitude. This possibility must be 
now prevented. 

We must search through the traditions of other 
Asiatic atrocities for griefs and woes at all re- 
sembling the wrongs inflicted upon Europeans at 
many stations of India during the present rebel- 
lion, The nature of these crimes almost establishes 
the innocence of the sufferers from great offences 
against the natives. Isolated families were not likely 
to be local oppressors. The Anglo-Indians were 
once rulers living alone among a prostrate people. 
Then they might have been guilty of flagrant in- 
sults to the natives. They were single men who 
hazarded only their single lives in the gratification 
of caprice, or crime of any nature. ‘The Anglo- 





Indians, who married ladies from their own country, 
establishing them in homes of India. and proposed 
there to bring up their families, “ gave hostages” 
for their good conduct. They believed evidently 
in their own good intentions. They considered, 
necessarily, that they had done nothing, and they 
proposed nothing to be done in the future 
that could provoke the animosity of their nume- 
rous neighbours; and they do not seem to have 
suffered from private vengeance. We do not 
understand that crimes have been directed against 
individuals or their families. A general massacre 


in previous feuds any particular persons, the ob- 
noxious tyrants of a district, have been assassi- 
nated or even plundered for private revenge. At 
a signal the laad has been defiled by blood, first 
being disgraced by indescribable tortures, but the 
rising seems not to have been directed against 
individuals, but against a system. 

The circumstances acquit the civilians as a 
community of causing the revolt; and the mili- 
tary officers had a fatal confidence in the fidelity 
of their men. ‘Those who doubted the Bengal 
army, as a body, believed themselves secure in 
their own regiments. We gather from that ge- 
neral fact, that they were not conscious of de- 
serving ill from the men in their ranks. They 
may have offended against many customs, opinions, 
and prejudices of the natives; but they had not 
transgressed them wilfully, and they could not 
have considered themselves liable to the calamities 
that have overtaken them. 

The pressing duties of the Government and of the 
nation, are to restore order and revenge wrong. 
The first duty is acknowledged by all; and in- 
volves all the measures necessary for its accom- 
plishment. A few individuals, regarding the 
second duty would punish, but they would not 
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revenge. Menneed not quarrel fora word. If | The Marquis Dalhousie had been in bad and weak 
the crimes committed be adequately punished, they | health for some time before he was relieved by 


will be revenged terribly. Asia has now to learn | 


his successor. He had arranged the affairs of the 


that brutal excesses cannot be done either with | Punjaub, of Berar, of Pegu, and of Oude—al| 
impunity, or even with common punishment. The | new territories, acquired or annexed recently, 


ace of future years—the progress of India—the 
safety of all who are destined to help that progress 
require a signal return for signal woes. 

The Government in London have not exhibited 
the activity required to change the current, and 
to check events. The Government in Calcutta 
may be equally blameable, but we have not the 
same knowledge of its proceedings. The present 
Governor-General was considered to be endowed 
with hereditary talents by his party. His appoint- 
ment, however, was never popular with the coun- 
try, for his talent had never been displayed. He 
had credit for genius, and he needed all the credit 
that could be afforded him. for he had done nothing 
to prove its possession. Soon after his departure 
for India, he was said to have offered his resigna- 
tion. That statement was denied by the Ministry, 
but a feeling lurked in many minds that he was 
dissatisfied, either with the policy of the Anglo- 
Indian Government, or with his position and the 
prospects of the country. ‘The Persian war was 
conducted by drafts of Europeans and Natives 
from India, and Viscount Canning is supposed, by 
the initiated, to have remonstrated against that 
proceeding. ‘The war with China did not create 
any draft on Indian resources ; but it increased the 
danger of mutinous proceedings, because it afforded 
men like Nena Sahib an opportunity of circulating 
the old saying, that Britain’s weakness was India’s 
opportunity. 

The “ India” that wants this opportunity is the 
India of high caste and of Mahomedanism—the 
India of robbery and murder, as in the Mahratta’s 
country of old—and not the India of common 
industry and peaceable pursuits. Viscount Can- 
ning received the appointment of Governor-General 
for several reasons. It was a compliment to the 
memory of his father, who was almost upon his 
way to India as Governor-General, when the exi- 
gencies of the State compelled him to remain at 
home, and die inthe premiership. It was a means 
of quieting his brother-in-law, who disturbed the 
equanimity of the Peers by motions for inquiries 
into, and questions respecting Indian affairs. It 
was recommended by the general idea, carefully 
inculcated, that Viscount Canning is an uncom- 
monly clever man; and thus India was given into 
the hands of a statesman who had not particularly 
studied its history, and who had little knowledge 
of its people. That statesman was handed over 
to a Council of indifferently qualified personages, 
who had resided from fifteen to forty years in India, 
without indicating any idea of their own respecting 
the means that should be adopted to do the work 
which has to be performed there. They are men 
of the past—and often routine becomes worse 
with age. 

The present vice-royalty commenced in trouble. 





| The Punjaub was brought into a satisfactory state. 


A similar opinion was entertained regarding Berar 
and Pegu—the first an inheritance in the heart of 
our own territories; and the second a conquest. 
The sovereignty of Oude had been assumed with- 
out ashot, yet as many Anglo-Indians had opposed 
the annexation of that kingdom, so others expected 
that the event would be followed by troubles, 
Sir James Outram’s health failed, and he was un- 
able to complete its organisation, but its affairs 
were committed to the late Sir Henry Law- 
rence; and the Indian services had not, between 
them, a superior man. 

Oude and the Punjaub were differently treated. 
The state of society in the former remained 
without any change, and it was a very dange- 
rous state. Many of the nobles have fortified 
castles and small armies. The King of Oude 
established himself at Calcutta, with a guard of 
eighteen hundred men, when the Queen-mother, 
the brother, and the son of the King came to this 
country, as was stated at the time, for the purpose 


of appealing to the Crown from the local Govern. 


ment. 

The Sirdars of the Punjaub resisted stoutly the 
annexation of their land. The measure was pro- 
voked by their own ambition. While Runjeet 
Singh lived, they were restrained by one strong 
arm. When he died, they incurred the enmity of 
another and a stronger power. ‘The first war had 
a disastrous end for them; yet all their antique 
and feudal influences might have been maintained 
for future mischief, if they had not broken through 
the engagements formed after their defeat, and 
thus led to a second war, which closed with the 
suppression of all their dangerous privileges; and 
rendered the Punjaub a more prosperous province 
of India than many long acquired regions. 

The chiefs of Oude offered no resistance to the 
annexation of their land, and thus they retained 
their armed bands of men—their artillery, castles, 
and forts. The policy of the Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment has been indescribably stupid in this 
respect. India could not be governed well 
without incurring the enmity of the chiefs, and 
their retainers who have lived by the sword, That 
fact must have been perfectly clear to any Governor- 
General since the time of Warren Hastings, and 
yet all of them in succession have endeavoured to 
govern India without destroying practices that 
have been long found to be incompatible with the 
peace of society, even in Europe, and while they 
lasted in Europe, deluged its lands in blood. Aa 
Oriental rajah has no better claim to arm his re- 
tainers than an Occidental earl; and the Marquis 
of Dalhousie would not attempt to fortify his 
residence, and arm a thousand retainers in 


' Lothian; yet the late Governor-General allowed 
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ERRORS OF 


Nena Sahib to fortify Bithoor, and maintain an 
army there, while he carried appeals to the doors 
of the British Pailiament, and professed to act as 
an obedient subject. 

The massacre of the fugitives from Futtyghur, 
and the massacre of the still more numerous 
Christian inhabitants of Cawnpore, demonstrate 
the impolicy of indulging Oriental landowners 
with artillery, with contingents, and all the rights of 
kings, exercised in the name of the people—the 
State. The Anglo-Indian Government is not only 
in itself an imperium in imperio, but it is composed 
of a multitude of the same inconsistencies. Jm- 
perie in tmperio exist there like the balls ina 
Chinese puzzle. Nobody seems able to tell how 
they ever got there, or, what is of more conse- 
quence, how they are ever to be got out again, 
except by the means open to physical force, of 
cutting up the fabric. 

Oude was annexed not only because the Court 
had become corrupt, hopeless, and vicious, but 
because the land was converted into a battlefield 
between the Hindoos and the Mohamedans on 
account of their differences in reiigion—or, as we 
should say, with more propriety—in superstition. 
The annexation was preceded immediately by 
fightings and tumults between these parties, that 
were ouly suppressed by the intervention of our 
army. The king of Oude could not, or he would 
not, restore order. He could not, or he would 
not pay his soldiers, who, by robbing his subjects, 
paid themselves. The dethronement of the mo- 
narch had been long opposed by Anglo-Indian 
politicians, who lived to see its necessity. Sir 

James Outram, who was employed as the agent in 

the proceedings, at one period opposed the 

scheme. We also know that he acknowledged at 
last, with considerable regret, its absolute neces- 
sity. The geographical situation of Oude com- 
pelled the Anglo-Indian Government to prevent 
it from becoming the scene of civil war, upon 
resons that applied with the same force to our 
own dominions, and that must inevitably have 
extended this war to them. A bloody, deep, and 
Machiavellian policy would have been satisfied 
with its extension. We could have thus extir- 
pated Mohamedanism from India, or rendered it 
powerless for many years, without openly seeking 
its suppression. It is singular that the Hindoos 
and Mohamedans have united against us partly 
on account of the annexation of Oude. The 
league resembles the hatred which Ben Caunt and 
the Tipton Slasher entertain towards a magistrate 
who compells {them to pull up their stakes and 
settle their little differences in some other county. 

The grand error of the last and the present 

Governor-General, and their respective councils ; 

Which, without the publication of the correspon- 

dence respecting the Government of that king- 

dom, we cannot say was shared by the Commis- 
sioners Sir James Outram and the late Sir Henry 

Lawrence; originated in their neglect to disarm 
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Hindoos there, as elsewhere, they experienced no 
enmity. The people do not mutiny. The idle Brah- 
mins only are the mutineers—or those who would be 
idle except for their employment by the British 
Government : and the disciples of Mahomet. 

The same pol'cy has been pursued in Berar, 
within two hundred miles of Calcutta, where Chere 
Sing, who has a quarrel with the Indian govern- 
ment resembling that of Nena Sahib, has been 
allowed to maintain a little army, and was, at least 
enabled to supply the mutineers of Dinapore with 
artillery. We know the consequences to detach- 
ments of the 10th and 37th British regiments. 

At Delhi, a similar farce has ended in a tragedy 
of wide-world notoriety ; and in all these cases the 
impolicy was aggravated by the riches lavishly 
wasted upon the families of this Indian king-craft. 
The Oude royal family were not entitled to a 
pension of thr’e thousand pounds weekly, drawn 
from the earnings of an impoverished and a poor 
people; but their title to that pension was not 
worse than that of the Delhi family, or of others 
who have joined in this rebellion. 

The arrangements of the British army in Hin- 

dostan, which left Delhi, containing the most im- 
portant magazine of military stores in the North- 
western provinces, entirely in the guardianship of 
native soldiers; although it was known to have a 
disaffected population, opposed to our rule and ex- 
tremely turbulent—cannot have been devised at 
home, although they should have been revised in 
London. This capital error must be charged against 
the Anglo-Indian Government; and it is a capital 
error, not merely from its immediate consequences 
—terrible as they have been—but from the incom- 
petency and neglect manifested by its existence, 
and by its repetition, upon a smaller scale, in 
smaller works. 
The East India Company have an answer to this 
charge in the fact that they are not permitted by 
the home Government to retain more than a limited 
number of European soldiers, subjects of Great 
Britain, in their employment. The imprudence 
shown in this limitation infers a thorough deficiency 
in the statesmanship of those who formed the re- 
striction. If the Hast India Company prefer to 
keep sixty thousand natives of Britainor Ireland 
in their employment as soldiers, we perceive no 
danger, but great strength, to the State from the 
resolution. ‘These British men would be under 
British officers, and continue to be British sub- 
jects, serving the British Crown; and they would 
return home at the expiry of their terms of ser- 
vice, to increase the number of citizens trained to 
arms, or, if they found employment in India, 
they would only increase the garrison of that em- 
pire. We could never even guess a reason, good, 
bad, or indifferent, for these restrictions; but 
they are fragments of our ancestral wisdom, to which 
the existing politicians cling with the desperate 
gripe of men who have no good reason to offer for 
their conduct, but act from habit or prejudice. 





the Oude chiefs and their followers. From the 
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army to India in regular routine, at the cost of 
the Indian exchequer; and increase the number 
upon the requisition of that Government; but 
circumstances might prevent compliance with a 
requisition for more regular soldiers; and as, at 
the present period, compliance to the number re- 
quired may be dangerous to domestic interests. 

All parties admit that an addition of ten or 
twelve thousand British soldiers to the number in 
Bengal during May last would have prevented the 
revolt. It would have never occurred, and never 
would have been planned in their presence; or it 
conld only have commenced to be crushed instan- 
taneously. Asan economical measure, therefore, 
the British army should have been strengthened ; 
but we allow that one class of economists would 
have blamed the re-inforcement of our army. As 
a measure of mercy, it would have been invalu- 
able, and yet we confess that one party, who talk 
and write of mercy perpetually, would have op- 
posed this increase of our forces. The result may 
convince both parties that many “hobbies” are 
very dangerous to those who over-ride them, and 
sometimes, unfortunately, to other parties who are 
never on their saddles. 

Her Majesty’s ministers are responsible for the 
government of India, as they are responsible for 
the government of Ireland; with the distinction 
that Ireland has representatives in Parliament, 
who can describe its grievances. It is true 
that tle gentlemen of Leadenhall-street at one 
time declined to recall Warren Hastings, even at 
the request of the domestic Government; and 
equally true that they did recall, within our own 
times, an ex-Governor General, now living, against 
the wish of the home Government; but the first of 
these events belongs to the last century, and 
great changes have occurred in the structure of the 
Anglo-Indian Government, even since the date of the 
second. These alterations have rendered the house 
in Leadenhall-street no better than a branch of 
the establishment at Westminster; and, however, 
much old Anglo-Indians, like Colonel Sykes and 
his friends may rate their own importance, they 
are reduced to administrators, or conveniences, 
men of buckram, or targets on which the archers 
of the Parliament and the Press may expend their 
shafts; and we do not know that they are of any 
other use whatever, than thus to shelter Mr. Ver- 
non Smith and his coadjutors, or superiors. The 
public should fully compreheud the present state 
of the Government of India, because a disposition 
exists to shirk the responsibility, and cast it upon 
mysterious personages, whose names cannot always 
be found in a directory. The local distribution 
of the British army in India may have been 
arranged by the local Government; but the home 
Government are responsible for the weakness of 
that army. 

At the close of the Russian war, and at pre- 
vious dates, the Government of this country were 
acquainted with the existence of disaffection in the 
army of Bengal. They had the despatches of 


WARNINGS. 


the late Sir Charles Napier, which were at least 
plain in their style, if their statements were unsa- 
tisfactory. The Earl of Dalhousie disagreed wit} 
Sir Charles Napier on public affairs, and the 
soldier was known to be an outspoken man, yet 
he was a brave soldier, and a prudent statesman, 
whose warnings should not have been regarded as 
idle tales; until in his own emphatic language 
mutiny and rebellion burst upon us like a “flash 
of lightning.” We do not know that the infor. 
mation given, and the opinions offered by the 
Commander-in-Chief of two to three hundred 
thousand men regarding the discipline and disaf- 
fection of one half, or more than one half of that 
body, were ever so much despised and neglected 
by the Government to whom they were commu- 
nicated, in any part of the world before, as those 
of Sir Charles Napier, on the state of the Bengal 
army, have been by successive Ministries of Great 
Britain. The subject is surrounded by the difli- 
culties of a universal implication of parties in this 
wrong. Mr. Disraeli was enabled to sum up the 
sins of the present and the preceding Cabinet 
on this subject; but the predictions of our 
greatest general in recent times could not have 
been concealed from the members of the Derby 
Cabinet. They were acquainted with them; and 
unless they now say that the formation of a 
militia force, and the increase of the navy were 
undertaken by them, in consequence of doubts 
respecting Hindostan, we cannot see that they 
are less culpable than the members of the present 
Cabinet. With the knowledge attained by them in 
office, they pressed for a great reduction of the 
army two years ago, when the employment even 
of the Land Transport Corps, whose services were 
badly rewarded, would have been useful in India; 
when permission to a few of the militia regiments, 
who were abominably treated, to pass into the 
service of the East India Company; and a request 
to them to double the number of their European 
soldiers from the men of all classes who were to 
be discharged from the various grades of our 
army ; would have saved the horrors of 1857 ia 
India. 

Sir Charles Napier was not the only person 
who had warned the Ministry that the Bengal 
army was in a bad condition. The circumstances 
had escaped the observation of Sir William Gomm, 
and other officers, who looked no deeper than the 
surface of affairs. Many excellent regimental 
officers confided in the fidelity and loyalty of their 
men until the «shot was fired that killed them. 
That fact only relieves the memory of — these 
gentlemen from the stain of meriting the animosity 
of their men. ‘They believed that they had acted 
and were acting towards the Sepoys with kindness, 
and expected gratitude from those under their 
command. ‘Ten and twelve years since, however, 
we know that doubts were entertained by some 
persons in Hindostan of the high caste Sepoys, 
and no doubts whatever, but a feeling of insecurity, 





regarding the Mohamedans. Some time ago, 
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one of the Lawrences, a family of soldiers, ex- 
pressed the conviction that they would all be 
murdered some day. Men did not publish these 
opinions in books, yet they were laid before those 
who should have weighed them well. Still they 
were only fears and opinions. ‘They were not 
supported by such facts as the Minister of the 
day cared to investigate, and yet the bare facts 
in the history of the Bengal army were intolerable. 
They demanded extra pay as a condition of certain 
services. ‘liicy marched only when and where 
they pleased. They required a more extensive 
furlough than was ever conceded to other military 
men. They even he'd a council of war upon the 
orders they received as a habitual matter. 

The mutiny in Bengal has not occurred without 
warning. Ghoolab Singh was placed on the 
throne of Cashmere by the British Government, 
and ruled iis poor inhabitants with a rigour for 
which our statesmen are partly responsible, but 
he was faithful to them, and warned them of 
coming dangers. Jung Bahadur, the ruler of 
Nepaul, who is acquainted intimately with Britain, 
and British customs, haviag resided for some time 
in this country, repeated the same warnings from 
another direction; and offered to occupy Oude 
and the district around Cawnpore, with ten 
thousand Ghoorkas under his personal command. 
The offer was not accepted; the warnings were 
despised ; and therefore Nena Sahib has been per- 
mitted to massacre one thousand Europeans, 
chiefly children and females. Even now, unless 
the Ghoorkas have saved the residency of Luck- 
now, and that is improbable, a similar crime to 
the shame of Cawnpore may have been repeated 
there. ‘The Government may have doubted the 
propriety of accepting aid from the Nepaulese 
Chief, yet no sound reason had been given to 
doubt his fidelity; and none whatever tu prevent 
them from improving his warnings. 

The charges against the governing party in this 
country are terrible. It is said that when the 
military strength of the empire was reduced at 
the Russian peace, they knew that the Bengal 
army was in an unsettled state; aud they did not 
take the measures then in their power to 
strengthen the European, and weaken the native 
forces in that province. 

They heard that a peculiar organization existed 
within the Bengal army. Tokens were transmitted 
through the agency of their own native police, 
from regiment to regiment, and from village to 
village. The Government agents spoke and wrote 
of them as men might talk of mineralogical 
phenomena, of comets, or falling stars, over which 
they could exercise no control; but they did not 
examine the packets, probe the object of these 
secrets, and obtain even an opinion, if nothing 
more than an opinion could be elicited, of their 
origin and their purpose. 

The greased cartridges did not explode in a 
moment. After a mutinous spirit was evinced in 
some regiments, months passed before the grand 
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revolt. This precious interval was unimproved ; 
although statesmen worthy of the name would 
have accepted the token; would have read the 
warning ; and would have quietly strengthened 
their position at once. 

We are six weeks behind events in India. 
Now, we know not the pressure there. We know 
how matters stood six weeks since, on the 12th 
of August. We know that Delhi was not taken 
then; that Lucknow was not relieved then; that 
Hfavelock wanted men to cut his way through 
masses of mutineers whom he had defeated until 
he could fight no more; but we know not the 
position of matters now. The Government decline 
even to put down a telegraph for their own 
Information; although the United States Govern- 
meut, knowing that th: wire was ready and 
shipped on one of their frigates for the Atlantic 
route, had under their consideration the propriety 
of sending the Niagara round the Cape, as a 
friendly act, and to seve time. They have yet to 
learn the low temperature of London, out at 
Was: ington. 

After the mutiny became obviously great, and 
a large military and naval expedition ordered to 
China for a special purpose had been stopped on 
its voyage by the local authorities of India, and 
turned into the Ganges, the home Government 
exhibited little energy in forwaiding men. ‘They 
wished the reinforcements to arrive in the cold 
season, while thousands of helpless families were 


pillaged, were robbed of all they possessed, turned 


from their burned and ruined houses, and these 
were the small calamities ;—while infauts were 
tossed on bayonets by a mob of cowardly ruffians, 
as their toys; while mothers and daughters,—and 
men cannot say, cannot write, the miscries en- 
dured by them—while murder and rapine in the 
most appalling forms of purpled tragedy branded 
the land with almost indelible damnation, in the 
hot season, and in the rainy season; help was to 
tuil slowly round the Cape in sailing vessels to 
arrive in the cold season. 

The bravest soldiers on carth were struggling in 
handfuls against hosts, under the burning sun of an 
Indian summer—marching miles that the natives 
deemed incredible; fighting battles and gaining 
victories against hosts and odds that seem like 
romances; each band a forlorn hope, offering 
themselves to stem the torrent of guilt that 
threatens to convert all the land into a famine- 
stricken region of pestilence, where millions must 
perish, and combating, ever successfully, until 
they were wearied out in the hot and the rainy 
season with victory ; hoping for help in victory— 
auxiously looking for reinforcements, waiting 
earnestiy—waiting and watching the west for suc- 
cours ; but their comrades were ciafing at the 
faint summer breezes that slowly carried them 
round Africa, in ships not much superior to those 
of Anson whien he circumnavigated the globe; for 
they were meant only to arrive in the cold season, 
Revolt was to stand aside until the cold season, 
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Nena Sahib was courteously to wait for the cold 
season, ere he proved his claim to be the greatest 
miscreant unhanged on earth, and far too bad for 
the gallows. The cold season and sailing vessels 
were the date and means that occurred to our 
Government of suppressing this revolt. 

They had no other means, according to their 
apologists. They could not send soldiers by the 
overland route, for they had not steamers in the 
Red Sea, and they had not obtained permission 
from the Pacha of Egypt and the Sublime Porte. 
Facts overthrow these excuses. The’Pacha of Egypt 
or the Sublime Porte would have offered no ob- 
jection to the march of one or two thousand men, 
the entire number who would have been at once in 
Egypt. Then, the desert could not be crossed by 
our soldiers ; yet this desert is crossed by our 
ladies and their children ; and by invalids from 
India, worn to the bone. Aye; but they cross 
the desert by special conveyances, provided for the 
passengers of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. Yes, “ gentlemen of difficulties,’ and the 
existence of these conveyances, and their employ- 
ment for only a couple of days in each week resem- 
bled a provided way for our soldiers. 

The desert moreover, presented no insuperable 
obstacle to the march of an army from India, 
under Sir David Baird, fifty years since. It has 
now become narrower—for this terrible desert is 
but twenty-five miles broad, between the terminus 
of the railway and Suez on the Red Sea—a dis- 
tance whieh a regiment could march over in two 
days, although they had no conveyance except for 
their baggage. 

The army in India urgently wanted two classes 
of fighting men, cavalry and seamen. FEither of 
the two could have been passed through Egypt 
unarmed, if the authorities had cbjected to the 
tread of armed men among the desert sands, for 
the passage up the Nile would be by rail. 

The horses of the cavalry regiments are never 
taken to India. The men are mounted in that 
country, aud their accoutrements could have been 
easily conveyed by steamer. Seamen were re- 
quired to do the river work, now undertaken by 
Captain Peel, who will find a way to bring his 
68-pound shot to bear on Delhi; and if five hun- 
dred seamen and marines had been near Delhi at 
the beginning of July, we should not have heard 
of a great battle there on the thirty first of that 
month. 

The difficulties experienced by the Premier in 
sending reiuforcements to India, might have been 
thus surmounted, but even these difficulties have 
now worn away. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers are to take out, say two hundred and 
fifty men on each voyage, or five hundred men per 
month. ‘This series of reinforcements might have 
been commenced with the first July mail, and they 
would have arrived at Bombay on the 10th of 
August, or at Calcutta by the 18th or 20th of that 
month. ‘The transmission of reinforcements by 
that route should have commenced at an earlier 





date. The first appearance of mutiny in a Bengal 
regiment should have signalled them out, and the 
current should have been continued until the peace 
of the country had been secured. The Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamers are not now the 
only regular traders on the Red Sea. The Austra. 
tralian steamers have not been good for much as 
yet, but they could have taken five hundred 
soldiers monthly to Bombay or Ceylon, without 
losing more than ten or twelve days on each 
voyage. 

The passage round the Cape must still have 
been taken by a considerable number of our men; 
but the country could have provided steamers for 
India or for the Crimea. All the subsidised lines 
are bound to give their steamers to the public 
service when they are required; and ere now a 
regular line for military purposes could have been 
organised through Egypt. The apathy, or the 
dilatory and doubting habits that led the Go- 
vernment to overlook these obvious means of 
speeding on helping hands to India, unfit men to 
rule. 

India will be lost, or a permanent addition must 
be made to the British army of at least fifty thou- 
sand men. The expense will be met from the 
Indian exchequer ; but our military service cannot 
spare more than the average number of soldiers, 
during the past seven years, to India, without a 
corresponding addition to the gross military 
strength of the country. The nation, at present, 
is in want of a hundred thousand men. In this 
emergency the home Government have been 
thoroughly unequal to their work. Only a few 
regiments of militia have been embodied. The 
prejudice against men under five feet five inches 
has been maintained. The bounty remains at the 
old and shabby two pounds. The formation of 
volunteer corps has not been encouraged ; and if 
the present current of trained men out of the 
country be continued for a considerable period, we 
shall soon be in the military condition deemed by 
the members of the Peace Society,—the ne plus 
ultra of human progress on earth; and they are 
right, if we could only get safely at it. 

Some of the more zealous anti-British papers 
of the Continent suggest the propriety of inviting 
us to sell Gibraltar and surrender Malta, The 
intriguing Queen of Greece called on the Empe- 
rors and Kings at Stuttgart, last week, in the 
hope that they would ask the Ionian Islands from 
us, as a gift to her Majesty. Some people dislike 
even these Royal meetings at this juncture of our 
affairs ; and they say we should be provided for 
the worst. 

We should always be provided for the worst, 
even although Emperors and Kings should never 
meet. The Ministry make little progress iu this 
provision. They should be arraigued at one bar 
at least for dangerous delays. ‘The nation wants 
men: wants them absolutely—urgently, and must, 
like other employers, pay for them. It is an easy 
and a fine thing to write of vengeance, but those 
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who cannot lend their arm should not grudge 
their purse for the work. It is not good to ask 
young men to take vengeance for us at half wages. 
Our Government cannot be considered one of 
earnest and prudent men, until a sufficient force 
be despatched to crush revolt in Bengal or else- 
where ; and the domestic garrison remain equal to 
its strength, before the revolt of the Sepoys; and 
if they will act towards their countrymen as they 
acted to the Germans, no fear for the result exists. 

The Qucen in Council requests the nation to 
observe Wednesday, the seventh current, as a day 
of fasting and humiliation, on account of the cala- 
mities in Hindostan. The need may be admitted ; 
yet why should we be humble? For many commis- 





sions and omissions, undoubtedly ; and among | 


others, for the utter corruption of our electoral 
bodies, ‘productive of a Parliament—who, with- 
out a struggle lcave their posts in the midst of a 


| 


great crisis ; a Cabinet who, during a tremendous | 
war, abandon their offices ;-and while Nena Sahib | 


kills our women and children, Lord Panmure kills 
our deer. For what should we pray? For many 
blessings, and the supply of many wants, but among 


people, neither to supplant Queen, lords, nor 
commons, but to supplement, to support, to assist, 
to insist—most loyally to insist that events are 
proposed in these months of mourning, that should 
not come to pass until tears be dried in victory; 
until the well of Cawnpore be less a memorial of 
murder than of its punishment—less a monu- 
ment of our shame than of our power; to insist 
that the nation shall have the custody of its own 
liberties and the means of their extension ; to insist, 
always most loyally, that those who undertake the 
management of our affairs, shall be punished for 
neglecting them; shall be held personally respon- 
sible for outrageous carelessuess ; and we firmly 
hold that through all the wool of mystery wrapped 
around the criminals, we might reach those who 


| : . , 
should be punished because this insurrection be- 


came possible; and being possible, has become 
disastrous. 

It is terrible to speak and think of the accom- 
plished massacre at Cawnpore, and the probable 
massacre at Lucknow, as details—only episodes— 


' yet they are but incidents in this dreadful struggle, 


other secular changes, for a sounder spirit among | 


the people, and a determination not to allow the 
decomposition of a great empire, by permitting a 
few coteries of proved incapables to destroy its 
influence by their crimes, errors, and negligence. 
We suffered in the Crimea the loss of many valu- 
able lives from that cause; yet we forgot the. 
lesson. We are suffering, and have sustained still 
more terrible losses in India from the same reason. 
Shall we forget this lesson, and if we improve it 
not, where and when will thethird be read? At 
home ; in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; in Edin- 
burgh or in London ?_ ‘The apology would still be 
ready, and the attack would be called unexpected. 

The time has come when the people must 
regulate the people’s business, for we deny that 
they can or do so regulate it in the Commons, 
because they are not represented there. No; the 
need of a convention becomes daily more urgent. 
The Ministry may, and the Parliament may be 
careless of honour, faithless to freedom, heartless 
to the blood—the blood of babies, and girls, and 





mothers—foully shed, because they were Christians | 
—of our families, our nation, our race; but the | 


people—never. 
ism, the pride of caste, the rigour of exclusive 
privileges, must all be crushed together in rotting 
heaps and masses of sin, ere the blood of the 
innocents cease to cry from earth to Heaven, 
and us. 

We need a convention, or a meeting of the 


The malignancy of Mohamedan- | 





for which Viscount Canning and the Council at 
Calcutta are held blameable by many. Upon 
two grounds—for first, they had the assistance of 
ten thousand Ghoorkas offered to them by Jung 
Bahadoor of Nepaul—early in June, and they re- 
fused them—ordered off a column of three thou- 
sand men whom the late Sir Henry Lawrence greatly 
needed, and with whom he would have crushed 
the Oude rebellion. And, in the second place, 
they might have added two or three thousand men 
to General Havelock’s force, with perfect safety 
to their property or to themselves. These are 
grave charges. By whom will they be investi- 
gated ?—by the Cabinet? Cabinets are ever 
lenient to their own members, or their colleagues 
in high places. By Parliament? Parliament is 
not, It is prorogued, put out of the way; done 
for more than four months, and convenient in its 
active state. Another body, therefore, extra con- 
stitutional perhaps, is requisite, because the con. 
stitution has not the machinery of rapid move- 
ments ; because somehow, by some means, in lan- 


guage that will reach them, the members of this 


sporting and wandering Cabinet need to be told 
that decency and decorum should be respected in 
certain circumstances, even when men can do little 
to ameliorate an evil, and because they need to be 
saved from the utter prostration—if the nation 
once feel that proceedings that should have been 
quelled with energy, were allowed to swell into 
importance, and lives that might have been, and 
should have been saved, were left to perish. 
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LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue present Chief Justice of England believes, 
certainly, that his biographical works are speci- 
mens of the best style in which that description of | 
history can be written. We learn, from several 
statements in this third volume, that he expects 
some person to perform the like service for him- 
self that he has done for others. Still he alleges 
the most complete impartiality in his works, and 
casts himself upon posterity with confidence, in 
his capacities alike of barrister, historian, and 
judge. His third volume contains the lives of 
Lords Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden. 
Two of the three were of lowly, but not “low” 
origin, and lord chief justices are generally men 
who have carved their own way in the world. 
Lord Campbell is not an exception to the general 
rule. He is one of the many sons of Scotch 
manses, who have brought honour to their train- 
ing; yet he was not a remarkably precocious 
young man, but plodded like others for many 
years, before he became Attorney-General of 
England and member for Edinburgh. 

Lord Kenyon, the first of the chief justices 
whose lives are recorded in this volume, was the 
second son of a Welsh squire, who was a Justice 
of the Peace for Flintshire, and proprietor of the 
estates of Bryn and Gredington, in the parish of 
Hanmer and the county named. ‘These estates, 
even when united, were not of great importance, 
but, as acquisitions by matrimony, they were evi- 
dences that the Kenyons prospered in one branch 
of the business of life—the father and the grand- 
father of the Chief Justice married well. The 
grandfather married Bryn, and the father Greding- 
ton. That official was, however, only a second 
son; and having been taught a little Latin, less 
arithmetic, and no Greek, he began the world as 
an attorney’s clerk at Nantwich. Our soc‘ety of 
advocates in Scotland require the juvenile aspi- 
rants for briefs to work through a dreary curri- 
culum at one of the universities, before they can 
pass to the bar. The barristers—their contempo- 
raries—in England, were less particular once, and 
passed any man who, after eating a certain number 
of dinners, and paying for them, was able to stand 
an examination of a superficial nature. The only 
difference between the student of law who had, 
and the student who had not, taken a degree at 
any university, was in the latter being required to 
study law for five years. Mr. Lloyd Kenyon was 
born in 1732, and was turned into Brick Court, 
Temple, in 1750, to pass through his probation of 


was made practicable by the death of his elder 
brother, when the attorney’s clerk became heir 
apparent to the family estates—small estates—in 
Flintshire ; and his old master in Nantwich re- 





fused to make him a partner, on what he consi- 


dered fair terms. He lived cheaply in London, 


_and dined, when he could leave the Temple, for 


sevenpence-halfpenny, and a halfpenny to the wait. 
ress, in the neigbourhood of Chancery-lane, where 
the feat may still be accomplished ; although the 
greater number of customers make the second iter, 
a penny, as Mr. Lloyd Kenyon, who was an 
economical yet a just man, would have done, if 
he had known that the place was bought and paid 
for. 

Waiters and waitresses in these coffee-shops pay 
handsomely for leave to serve. One city man in 
that trade is said recently to have been driven in 
from his country place every morning in his own 
phaeton by his own two ponies; and to have de. 
parted at night in the same style. But he was an 
artiste in his profession, who excelled in pleasing 
his customers, and receiving from them acknow- 
ledgments of the most substantial kind for his 
services. We remember one waitress in a small 
coffee-house, who resigned her occupation, because 
she could not afford to pay her master more than 
eighteen shillings weekly, for leave to do his work; 
while another had offered twenty shillings. One 
hundred years ago matters were differently ordered ; 
and the value of the perquisite system was un- 
known, or Mr. Kenyon would have paid the penny, 
exacted by the common habit and repute of these 
places. 

He was called to the bar in 1754, but he did 
not make any figure or much money for a number 
of years; nor until Mr. Dunning, a barrister, with 
more briefs than brains, employed him to abridge 
his briefs, and thus to afford him a general view of 
the cases that he had to plead. Mr. Dunning 
paid nothing for this labour; but it introduced 
his fag to attornies, who employed Kenyon as a 
chamber counsel and paid him small sums for his 
opinions. They were good law, but unsatisfactory 
to the profession, because they were very short, and 
produced only a small price for copies. 

Mr. Kenyon was employed ultimately to do for 
Thurlow, on the bench, the sort of work that he 
had performed for Dunning at the bar, and the 
Lord Chancellor, anxious to repay him in some 
form, and confident of his legal knowledge, made 
him Chief-Justice of Chester, when the office fell 
into his gift, and the situation was satisfactory to 
the Welsh barrister, because it included North 
Wales in its circuit. This good fortune came to 
Kenyon in 1780, and in the autumn of the same 
year he was elected to Parliament for the borough 
of Hindon, in Wiltshire. Mr. Kenyon was not a 
good speaker, and never addressed juries to ad- 
vantage, yet he was counsel for Lord George Gor- 
don, when he was tried on the charge of high 
treason, criginating in the celebrated No-Popery 
riots. ‘To the advocacy of the other counsel in 
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the cause, Mr. Erskine, Lord George Gordon was 
indebted, however, for his acquittal. In 1782, 
Mr. Kenyon was appointed Attorney-General, 
under Lord Rockingham’s administration, through 
the kindness of his friend, Lord Thurlow, who was 
still Lord Chancellor, and who believed that the 
Government had more need of a good lawyer than 
of a fine orator in that office. 

The Rockingham cabinet was a coalition Go- 
yernment, and as is usual in such cases, was dis- 


united, for the Attorney-General insisted on bring- | 


ing in a bill to render the public servants, or their 


executors and heirs, liable to pay interest for the | 


balances of money that had remained in their 
hands from time to time; although the measure 
would have ruined Charles James Fox, who was 
then a Secretary for State in the same ministry. 

This seems to have been a pet measure of the 
Attorney-General’s, who insisted upon its per- 
formance, alike in office and in opposition, al- 
though its justice may be doubted, since the pay- 
masters were compelled to account for the money 
in their names, even if it had been lost by open 
investment—as with their bankers, for example. 

Seeing, then, that the nation ran no hazard, it 
may be, and it was argued, that they liad no right 
to know how the paymasters invested balances, for 
which they had given security. 

When the Rockingham ministry were broken 
up, Fox and Kenyon parted company. They were 
most dissimilar in their character, and the wonder 
how the Rockingham Government lived even for a 
time with such discordant elements has never been 
solved. ‘The lawyer rode his hobby on, not against 
the paymasters, who were supposed to speculate 
with the balances of public money in their hands, 
alone; but against the ghosts of all who had ever 
had a balance of public funds, or against their 
heirs and executors. Private pique may have had 
something to do with this excessive zeal for the 
five per cents. ; and at any rate the Kenyons were 
aclean-handed family. They had not been en- 
riched by the pickings of interest on public 
balances in their hands; and their representative 
was unsuccessful in obtaining for the public those 
returns which he earnestly and frequently sought. 

A contested election for Westminster, in which 
Mr. Fox appeared to be the successful candidate, 


was followed by a scrutiny that, from the noto- | 


riety of the candidate, engaged the attention of 
the public, for it threatened to outlive the parlia- 
ment. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, who, in 1784 had been 
appointed Master of the Rolls, was one of Mr. 
Fox’s strenuous and stubborn opponents ; and he 
defended the scrutiny in and out of Parliament, 
with the violence of an imprudent partisan. Mr. 
Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, although he bitterly 
opposed the politics of Mr. Fox, supported him in 
this instance, and held that the scrutiny was con- 
ducted in a most objectionable manner, because it 
was evidently intended to spend money and time. 


The odium caused by the transaction induced Sir | 


Lloyd Kenyon to meddle less with politics for the 


judicial functions. 








| imprisonment for debt. 
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future, and to confine himself more closely to his 
In 1788 Lord Mansfield re- 
signed his seat on the Bench as Chief Justice ; 
and Mr. Pitt gave the appointment to the Master 
of the Rolls, who was also clevated to the peer- 
age. 

Lord Kenyon’s legislative career, both in the 
lower and the upper house, was distinguished by 
ljatred to change of all kinds, and almost upon 
any subject. He was especially opposed to Mr. 
Fox’s bill to amend the law of libel; although it 
was supported by Mr. Pitt’s Government. And 
he sought to maintain the old fiction, that the 
falsehood or truth of the libellous matter did not 
decrease or increase its obnoxious character in the 
eyes of the law. Ile was also anxious to oppose 
any change of the law by which the jury could 
express an opinion respecting the character of the 
matter published, and he wished to leave that 
privilege entirely with the judge. 

In 1797 he opposed Lord Moira’s “bill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt”’ (sic), as Lord Camp- 
bell himself writes, in making extracts from his 
predecessors sic in the original, Lord Kenyon’s 
opposition to the proposal was a difficulty that 
should have been anticipated. A charge of a very 
annoying character, was, during the discussion, 
preferred against him personally. It was alleged 
that in his official capacity as Chief-Justice, he 
derived a profit from the sale of beer and spirits 
to the prisoners in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The charge was contained in a petition presented 
to the House, and although many abuses existed 
in the last century, as many still exist ; and Lord 
Kenyon was a miser, and held money in high esti- 
mation ; yet he was an honest man, and, perhaps, 
above the acceptance of fees or perquisites from 
{lie source indicated. His bitter and indignant 
denial of the assertion was not, however, requisite 
to give vigour to his opposition to the bill; and 
he said that “ For the public good, I am clearly of 
opinion that imprisonment for debt should con- 
tinue.” 

Lord Campbell adds that “ The bill was thrown 
out by a majority of 37 to 21, and did not pass 
till above forty years afterwards, when I had the 
honour to re-introduce it.’’ 

We entertain high respect for Lord Campbell 
as a law reformer, but we were not aware that a 
bill had yet passed “to abolish imprisonment for 
debt.” On the contrary, the old system exceed- 
ingly flourishes. If any one of our readers choose 
to get into debt for more than twenty pounds, and 
cannot pay the money, he may learn soon that 
Lord Campbell is entirely mistaken in his claim 
for credit, ou account of passing a bill to abolish 
A bill was passed to 


abolish imprisonment for debts under twent 


| 





pounds; but Lord Brougham and other law re- 
formers allowed a clause to creep into the bill 
for establishing county courts, which gave power 
of imprisonment to their judges, for all amounts 
within their jurisdiction, and for any period. 
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Thus, barristers of inferior standing to the judges, | 


in the supreme courts of England, were armed 
with a power which the learned fathers of the bar 
did not possess; and some of them used that 
power in a manner so relentless as to make otier 
members of the legal profession ashamed of it; 
and an act to abolish it passed in the last 
session of Parliament ; but the City County Court 
was not named in the act, and being omitted by 
this accident, its presiding genius goes on impri- 
soning, as the only man in England who has the 
power, for debts under twenty pounds. 

A biography of Chief-Justices, written by a 
Chief-Justice, will be considered an authority on 
law a hundred years hence; and the present 
Chief-Justice should have been more careful than 
to say that more than forty years after 1797 ;—abill 
passed which he had the honour of re-introducing 
to abolish imprisonment for debt. ‘The only 
way open to the learned author of correcting this 
error, without a new edition, is to lose no time in 
carrying a bill for that object through Parliament 
in the next session. We are now sixty years after 
1797, and next year we will be sixty-oue years in 
advance of that date, but “more than forty years” 
will cover the exact time with one half over; 
and the book may be rendered correct after the 
autumn of 1858 by this step. 

Lord Kenyon was a favourite at court, because 
he adopted conscientiously all the views of George 
the Third ; yet that monarch occasionally reproved 
his Chief Justice for the failings, and the faults 
exhibited by him on the bench. 

The Chief-Justice was not a learned man, 
although by courtesy he had the title; but he 
was addicted to the use of Latin quotations, as 
many other persons are, who comprehend them 
dimly. |The quotations were misplaced occa- 
sionally, and these errors were bluntly men- 
tioned by the King, if the following anecdote be 
correct :— 


more conspicuous, for he had not acquired enough general 
knowledge to make him ashamed or sensible of his ignorance, 
and without the slightest misgiving, he blurted out observa- 
tions which exposed him to ridicule. He was particularly 
fond of quoting a few scraps of Latin which he had picked 
up at school, or in the attorney’s office, without being aware 
of their literal meaning. In addition to the “modus in 
rebus,” he would say that, in advancing to a right conclu- 
sion, lhe was determined “ sfare super antiguas vias,” and 
when he declared that there was palpable fraud in a case, he 
would add apparently “‘lotet anguis in herba.” At last 
George the Third, one day at a levee, said to him, “My 
lord, by all I can hear, it would be well if you would stick 
to your good law, and leave off your bad Latin,” but this 
advice, notwithstanding his extraordinary loyalty, he could 
not be induced to follow. 


Bad Latin was not the ouly objection to the | 
Chief-Justice at Court, he had also a bad temper; 
and George the Third is said to have rebuked that 
fault in a pointed and rude style. The saying has 
been ascribed to less notable personages than that 
monarch, and we consider, with the author, this 


anecdote apocryphal. 














Such was the general opinion respecting the infirmity of 
his temper, that the following anecdote was circulated and 
believed, although the epigrammatic point, and the rudeness 
which it imputes to George the Third, were equally at vari. 
ance with the character of that royal personage: “ Lord 
Kenyon being at the levee, soon after an extraordinary 
explosion of ill hamour in the Court of King’s Bench, his 


| Majesty said to him, “ My Lord Chief-Justice, I hear that 
' you have lost your temper, and from my great regard for 
| you, I am very glad to hear it, for I hope you will find y 


better one.” 


As this anecdote should have its antidote, we 
may add that George the Third had great confi- 
dence in and regard for the Chief-Justice, whose 
loyalty would not on his part have been 


shaken by any number of rebukes from the royal 


lips. His knowledge of English law gave him the 
respect of the bar, who believed in his judgments 
while they ridiculed his quotations and submitted 


to his temper. 
His biographer, says :— 


All these failings, nevertheless, were much more than 
counterbalanced by his professional learning, his energy, and 
his probity, so that he was not only admired by common 
jurymen who were on a level with him as to general ac- 
quirements, and with whose feelings and prejudices he sym- 
pathised, but his brother judges, in all the Courts at West- 
minster, owned his superiority, the bar succumbed to his 
despotic sway, and the public, while they laughed at his 
peeuliarities, confided in him and honcured him. I can 
hardly point out any principle on which he openly pro- 
fessed to differ from his predecessor, except the rigid en, 
forcement of the rule, that in the possessory action of eject 
meat the legal estate shall always prevail, ’ 


Lord Kenyon had an unfortunate liability to 
Latin quotations, notwithstanding the monarch’s 
warning; and he continued it to the end. In 
trying a prosecution against the late Mr. Perry, 
for a libel which was said to be contained ina 
copy of the ‘orning Chronicle, he referred to the 
defence set up, that the same sheet contained un- 
exceptionable matter, even according to the state 
of the law in those days, and told the jury that 


| “there may be morality and virtue in this paper; 


The misfortune of his defective education now became | Faye , 
_and yet apparently /atet anguis in herbd.’ But the 


jury would, perhaps, have as fully understood the 
direction of the judge, if he had told them, that 
after all there lurked a snake among Mr. Perry’s 
grass; and with that gentleman’s consent. He 
even coined novelties; and, in charging the jury 
empanelled to try John Reeve for a libel on the 
English constitution, he began one sentence by 
saying, ‘The guo animo, which the prosecution 
imputes to the defendant’s is this.’’ Indeed, quo 
animo as a noun was rather a favorite with Chief 
Justice Kenyon; but his biographer and historian 
delights in the recapitulation of these stories. 
Lord Kenyon’s love for modus in rebus, in and out 
of place, is apparent from more than one anecdote. 
Then his error regarding Julian the Apostate, 
committed in his charge on the trial of Williams, 


for publishing Paine’s Age of Reason, is twice 


told, first at page 57, in the following form :— 


“ Christianity,” said he, “ from its early institution met 
with its opposers, Its professors were very soon called 
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upon to publish their ‘ Apologies’ for the doctrines they had | 
embraced. In what manner they did that, and whether | 
they had the advantage of their adversaries, or sunk under 
the superiority of their arguments, mankind, for nearly two 
thousand years, had an opportunity of judging. They have 
seen what Julian, Justin Martyr, and other apologists have 
written, and have been of opinion that the argument was 
in favour of those publications.” 


The error was very ridiculous from that place 
and at that time, yet the purpose of its narration 
would have been served without the reproduction 
at page 88, of the following passage from Coleridge’s 
Table-Talk :— 


But some of the stories circulated respecting his his- 
torical allusions and quotations must have been exaggera- 
tions or pure inventions. ‘Thus, Coleridge, in his “ ‘Table- 
Talk,” relates that Lord Kenyon, in addressing the jury in a 
blasphemy case, after pointing out several early Christians 
who had adorned the gospel, added, “ Above all, gentlemen, 
need I name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so cele- 
brated for every Christian virtue, that he was called JULIAN 
THE APOSTLE?” So, in the collection of legal anecdotes, 
entitled “ Westminster Hall,” the noble and learned lord is 
represented as concluding an elaborate address on dismissing 
a grand jury, with the following valedictory address :— 
“ Having thus discharged your consciences, gentlemen, you 
may retire to your homes in peace, with the delightful con- 
sciousness of having performed your duties well, and may 
lay your heads upon your pillows, saying to yourselves 
“ Aut Casar aut nul/us.” 


No doubt can exist that Coleridge embellished 
these anecdotes, and their reappearance here is 
unnecessary for any ordinary biographical object. 

Stupid repetitions of the same anecdote, or an 
anecdote in similar language, occur frequently. 
Thus, we have the story of the diphthong, the last 
of Lord Kenyon’s acts on earth—told where it 
should be told, if told at all, at page 23 :— 


If we can believe his immediate successor, who had a 
fair character for veracity, Lord Kenyon studied economy 
even in the hatchment, put up over his house in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields after his death. The motto was certainly found 
to be “ WWors Janua Vita,” this being at first supposed to 
he the mistake of the painter. But when it was mentioned 
to Lord Ellenborough, “ Mistake!” exclaimed his Lordship, 
“it is no mistake. The considerate testator left particular 
directions in his will that the estate should not be burdened 
with the expense of a diphthong.” 


Lord Campbell’s solemnity in the matter is alto- 
gether unnecessary. ‘Jf we can telieve.” What 
are we to believe? A joke of Lord Ellenborough’s, 
and a rather coarse one, which we assuredly are 
not expected to believe; although it is one at 
which some people wil! laugh, while Lord Camp- 
bell has probably sent to a house and sign painter’s, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the difference be- 
tween painting A and AU diphthong. 

We have the same ‘thing repeated at page 242 
in the life of Lord Ellenborough :— 


Being told that the undertaker had made a foolish mis- 
take in the hatchment, put up on Lord Kenyon’s house after 
the death of that frugal Chief-Justice, “ Mors Janua Vita,” 
his successor exclaimed, “ No mistake at all, sir—there is 
no mistake; it was by particular directions in his will. It 


saved the expense of a diphthong ° 
Lord Kenyon preferred Erskine to Law, and 


we have two editions of another Latin story 
arising out of that circumstance. 








A graver fault was his indalging in partialities and anti- 
pathies against particalar barristers. Erskine was his pet ; 
he delighted to decide in favour of this popalar advocate, 
and when obliged to overrule him, he would give his head a 
good-natured shake, and say with a smile, “It won’t do 
Mr. Erskine—it won't do.” Law, on the contrary, was so 
snubbed by him, that at last he openly complained of his 
constant hostility, in the well-known quotation :— 

Non mea tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox [pointing to Erskine] Di me terrent 
[pointing to the Bench) Et Juprrer Aoséis. 


Again, at page 133, the whole story is repeated 
at great length ; but this time, in the life of Lord 
Ellenborough, and with the intimation that Cnief 
Justice Kenyon did not understand Latin, so as 
to take the sarcasm out of the quotation, but 
considered himself complimented. So he was, 
upon Mr. Erskine’s principle, who when one of 
his clients was prosecuted for defaming the cha- 
racter of a noble lord by declaring that he might 
sit for a portrait of Satan, insisted that the insinu- 
ation was hugely flattering, and quoted Milton in 
support of his opinion that the personal appear- 
ance of Satan was most fascinating and intellec- 
tual; and any peer in the land might be proud of 
the comparison. Mr. Law of the following 
quotation became in after years Chief Justice, and 
Lord Ellenborough. , 


From the oratorical school in which he was exercised, 
while representing Warren Hastings, he actually improved 
in his style of doing business; and by the authority he 
acquired he was better able to compete with Lord Kenyon, 
who bore a strong dislike to him, and was ever pleased with 
an opportunity to put him down. This narrow-minded and 
ill-educated, thongh learned and conscientious Chief Justice, 
had no respect for Law’s classical acquirements, and had been 
deeply offended by the quick-eared Carthusian laughing at 
his inapt quotations and false quantities. Erskine, who 
had more tact and desire to conciliate, was the Chief Justice’s 
especial favourite, and was supposed to have his “ ear” or 
“the length of his foot.” Law having several times, with 
no effect, hinted at this partielity, after he had gained 
much applause by his speech upon the Begum charge, openly 
denounced the injustice by which he suffered. In the course 
of a tria! at Guildhall, he had been interrupted by the Chief 
Justice while opening the plaintiff’s case, whereas Erskine’s 
address for the defendant was accompanied by smiles and 
nods from his lordship, which encouraged the advocate, con- 
trary to his asual habit, to conclude with some expressions 
of menace and bravado. Law, having replied to these with 
great spirit and effect, thus concluded :— 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen, | may without arrogance assume 
that I have successfully disposed of the observations of my 
learned friend, and that the strong case I have made for my 
client remains unimpeached. Still, my experience in this 
court renders me fearful of the result. When I have finished, 
the summing up is to follow.” 

Looking at Erskine, he exclaimed,— 

“Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox.” 

He then made a bow to the Chief Justice, and as he sat 
down he added, in a low and solemn tone,— 

“* Difme terrent et Jupiter Hostis.’” 

Lord Kenyon, thinking that the quotation must be apolo- 
getical and cowplimentary, bowed agaio, and summed up im- 
partially. When it was explained to him, his resentment 
was very bitter, and to his dying day he hated Law. But 
henceforth he stood in awe of him, and treated him more 
courteously. 


We still say that Lord Kenyon was compli- 
mented by being compared to Jupiter. 
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588 LORD KENYON 


The same tendency to repeat stale jokes runs 
through all the work; and yet we are informed 
that the life of Lord Kenyon was commenced in 
1849, when the biographer had the near prospect 
of being himself a Chief Justice of England, and 
that is now a long time siuce—viz., eight years 
precisely on the 12th current, a period during 
which, in these busy times, a man might correct 
many pages of manuscript. We might also expect 
literary precision from a lawyer who entered the 
Court of King’s Bench, fifty-seven years past, the 
28th of June. “ Being then a boy,” (sic) in the 
text, as the biographer says. “Then a boy!” 
Well, our boyhood was cut short at fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, or somewhere there; and we 
opine that the present Chief Justice of Baglant 
never saw London, during the years when it would 
have been true to say of himself ‘being stilla 
boy.” We can forgive any lady under four score 
the vanity of cutting four or five years from her 
age, by saying, respecting any particular time, 
“being then a girl,” when she really was mar- 
riageable, and, probably, was married. But a 
Chief Justice is not entitled to this indulgence, 
not being an old woman. His Lordship’s first 
visit, “‘ being then a boy,’’ to the Court of King’s 
Bench, may be described in his own language— 
only for the pleasure of learning something new— 
that is how a notion may be inspired. Mr. Grant, 
the Solicitor-General, it will be observed, according 
tothe author, “inspired notions.” Now, a notion, 
peradventure, might be an inspiration; but how 
itself could ever become the subject of inspiration, 
requires a man in scarlet and ermine, along with a 


collar of SS, to explain. 


On the 28th Jane, 1800, being yet a boy, for the first 
time in my life I entered the Court of Kiug’s Bench, and 
with these eyes I beheld Lord Kenyon. ‘The scene was by 
no means so august as I had imagine to myse'f. 1 expected 
to see the judges sitting in the great hall, which, though 
very differently constructed for magnificence, might be 
compared to a Roman forum. The place where the trial 
was going on was asmall room enclosed from the open 
space at the south-east angle, and here were crowded toge- 
ther the judges, the jury, the counsel, the attorneys, and the 
reporters, with little accommodation for bystanders. My 
great curiosity was to see Erskine, and I was amazingly 
struck by his noble features and animated aspect. Mitford, 
the Attorney-Genoral, seemed dull and heavy; but Grant, 
the Solicitor-General, immediately inspired the notion of ex- 
traordinary sagacity. Law looked logical and sarcastic. 
Garrow verified his designation of “the tame tiger.’ There 
were five or six rows of counsel, robed and wigged, sitting 
without the bar—but I never heard the name of any of 
these mentioned before. I was surprised to find the four 
Judges all dressed exactly alike. This not being a saint’s 
day, the Chief Justice did not wear his collar of SS to dis- 
tinguish him from his brethren. There was an air of supe- 
riority about him, as if accustomed to give rule—but his 
physiognomy was coarse and contracted. Mr. Justice Grose’s 
aspect was very foolish, but he was not by any means a 
fool, as he showed by being in the right when he differed 
from the rest. Mi. Justice Lawrence’s smile denoted great 
acuteness and discrimination. Mr. Justice Le Blane looked 


prim and precise. 
The court had assembled to try Hadfield for 
shooting at George III. He was acquitted upon 








AND THE PRESs. 


the ground of insanity. The trial was remarkable 
if Lord Campell be correct in saying that Erskine’s 
ablest speech perhaps, “and therefore the finest 
speech ever delivered at the English bar,” was 
made that day. It was also a remarkable trial 
from the nature of the defence, and from the 
detention of the prisoner, without any law to war- 
rant that course. ‘“ But the statutes 46 George 
I{I., chapters 93, 94 were passed,” legalising the 
detention in this and all similar cases. 

Lord Kenyon had a bitter hatred towards all 
the vices of the press, and those general in “ this 
libertine age,” and he confounded invariably the 
nature of a civil action for damages with the 
criminal punishment which the defendant might 
or might not have incurred. He tried one case 
against the Morning Post in which the jury gave 
£4,000 of damages to Lady Elizabeth Lambert, 
because that journal had stated that ‘she had 
made a faux pas with a gentleman of the shoulder 
knot.” The damages were excessive in one respect, 
but they could scarcely be called improper, seeing 
that Lord Campbell says it was “ the very infamous 
practice of some fashionable journals to invent 
scandalous stories of persons in high life’—and 
other persons in high life must have liked to read 
them; but, for the story in question, the defendant 
confessed that no ground existed, while his para- 
graph was inadvertent, and proceeded upon misin- 
formation, 

Lord Kenyon proposed to suppress gambling, 
and recommended the prosecution of ‘fashionable 
gaming establishments” as ‘ common nuisances,” 
adding, that ‘if auy such prosecutions are fairly 
brought before me, and the guilty parties are con- 
victed, whatever may be their rank or station in 
the country, though they may be the first ladies in 
the land, they shall certainly exhibit themselves in 
the pillory.”’ 

The Warl of Carlisle of that day referred in his 
place iu the Peers to this threat, talked of “legal 
monks,’ who “thought that they must be virtuous 
in proportion as they were coarse and ill-man- 
nered”—and the Chief Justice retaliated with the 
declaration that ‘ the judges of the land see much 
more of actual life on their circuits, and in West- 
minster Hall, than if they were shut up in gaming 
houses and brothels.”’ 

‘‘Porestaling aud regrating” he opposed with 
extreme severity ; and although the statutes against 
the ordinary business of wholesale dealers in pro- 
visions had been repealed, yet he caught this class 
under his interpretation of the common law of the 
land. Buying provisions to resell to the con- 
sumers he allowed to be legitimate commerce, as 
the farmer could hardly sell the produce of his 
farm by retail ; but any buying of provisions, with 
a view to resell to a dealer at an advanced price 
he declared had a direct tendency to deprive the 
poor of the necessaries of life, and therefore 
“blinked upon murder ;”” and Lord Campbell “ is 
ashamed to say that most of the puisne judges 
participated in the hallucination of the Chief 
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Justice” —and quotes “Sydney Smith” who wrote | was known to Lord Campbell in his professional 


thus “ This absurdity of attributing the high price | 
of corn to the combinations of farmers, and the | 
dealings of middle men, was the common nonsense | 


talked in the days of my youth.” 

Although these days are past, this same “ non~ 
sense” has again become common ; and journalists 
ascribe the high price paid for corn in this coun- 
try, during the Jast three or four years, to the 
successful “combinations of farmers and middle- 
men.” We don’t propose to punish the trade, 
although the immediate consequence of their 
operations are not doubtful, while the more remote 
results may tend to equalise prices over space and 
time; yet a greater personage than any of the 
puisne judges also had prejudices on the sub- 
ject. The author of “ Rasselas,” in the fairy story 
of the “‘ Fountains,” makes the chief of the faries 
in Plinlimmon, Lady Lilinet of the Blue Rock, 
confess among other indiscretions of her ignorance, 
and her yonth, thst “I dissipated a mist which 
assumed the form of a town, and was raised to 
decoy a monopoliser of corn from his way to the 
next market.” 

We cannot say that Lord Campbell has flattered 
Lord Kenyon. Some of the biographer’s anec- 
dotes, as at page 85, are not in very good taste, 
although they may be suitable to the society of 
Westminster Hall; the Chief Justice should know, 
the repetitions of the story of Lord Kenyon’s 
single handkerchief, and how he came by it, and 
several other matters of the same kind, are not 
indicative of good authorship. By his parsimonious 
habits Lord Kenyon, we are told, died rich; yet, 
Lord Ellenborough, who was not parsimonious, 
died equally rich, or nearly as wealthy in money 
and property, while he had secured a sinecure 
office, worth £7000 annually for his son; but we 
read no reproach of Lord Ellenborough on that 
account. The former Chief Justice was a very 
rugged Tory, desperately opposed to changes, 
regular in his personal habits, simple to a fault in 
his style of living, attached warmly to his family, 
honest and upright in the discharge of his judicial 
duties; and many of his defects arose from his re- 
stricted education, which he did not attempt to im- 
prove, because he would thus have acknowledged 
the necessity of some change. Lord Kenyon died 
in 1802, six months after he had buried his eldest 
son, with the sorrowful remark over the open 
tomb, “it is large enough for both’’—the last 
refuge of an extremely successful life—for in his 
day, and with his parts, although he was a quick 
and ready lawyer, conversant with all the works 
on English law that he could read, few men, if 
any, had been more fortunate than the heir of 
Bryn and Gredington, which became his property 





capacity ; and his part of this volume is fuller 
than Lord Kenyon’s. Law was a Bishop’s son, 
educated at Cambridge, intended for the Church, 
who went to the bar on his own suggestion. He 
was born at Salkeld, a parish in the north of 
England, on the 16th November, 1750. He was 
educated at the Charter House, before he entered 
at Cambridge; where he attained the reputation 
of being a good classical scholar, and carried off 
the first medal in one year; but his biographer 
acknowledges that his written compositions, whe- 
ther in Latin or English, were never remarkable 
either for lucid arrangement or purity of style? 
He was a fair speaker, not certainly eloquent, but 
impressive ; and he attained an extensive acquaint- 
ance with English law; yet, except for his con- 
nexion with Warren Hastings, we know of nothing 
in Mr. Law’s career to distinguish him peculiarly, 
and Lord Ellenborough’s legislative history is 
associated only with the recollection of some 
criminal laws, now long out of date. He left 
Cambridge and entered himself of Lincoln’s-inn, 
in 1749, and he became a pupil of Mr. Wood, 
who was the special “ special pleader” of that 
time—concerning whom and Lord Mansfield, the 
biographer tells a joke of small dimensions. Wood 
had bought a horse, and when he wanted the horse 
to carry him the beast demurred, and, like many 
other bad animals, preferred the town to the 
country. Thereupon Wood brought an action for 
compensation against the former owner ; and Lord 
Mansfield, on trying the case, said, — 


Who would have supposed that Mr. Wood’s horse would 
have demurred when he ought to have gone to the country. 


And the author adds,— 


Any attempt to explain this excellent joke to lay gents 
would be vain, and to /awyers would be superflaous. 


We beg his Lordship’s pardon, but, belonging 
to the misera plebs contribuens—as Lord Kenyon 
might have said—to the support of lawyers, we 
quite understand his joke; and it is not a ve 
excellent one—not a bit cleverer than many others 
that people hear half a dozen of in a day in common 
life—and scarcely ever repeat them. How dull is 
Westminster Hall, where such things live for half 
a ceatury. . 

Mr. Law, like Mr. Kenyon, lived for many 
years upon his opinions, but the former wrought 
under the Bar, aud was not even called upon to 
practise. His answers to cases were cheap, and 
they were clear, and thus far good; so that he 
derived alarge income from hard work, and had 
pupils who brought him fees of one hundred gui- 
neas a-year, for permission to copy his papers. He 
attained thus an intimate knowledge of law; and 


by the death of his elder brother as his own, and | rendered almost certain his success at the bar when 


enlarged estates, from the same cause, descended 
to lis second son, who, with them, inherited his 
father’s political principles. He died in 1855, 
thirty three years after the founder of the family. 

Mr. Law, subsequently Lord LKjlenborough, 





he decided to enter the more public paths of his 
profession, to which he was called in 1780, eleven 
years after he had entered at Lincoln’s-inn. His 
success ‘was attained chiefly in the country, and 
there in the Northern circuit, and he did pot come 
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readily into London practice. He was rather dis- | 


heartened ut this state of matters, when he found, 
one evening, at his chambers, ‘‘ a general retainer 
for Warren Hastings, Esq.,” with a fee of five hun- 
dred guineas. It wasa disgrace to England that 
this name should have been written “ Warren Has- 
tings, Esq.,” at least while titles are broadcast 
among the idle or imbecile. It is the shame of the 
old Whig party that the trial ever occurred. And 
to those who follow out the evidence adduced 
during seven years, the whole business must appear 
disgraceful to Sheridan, Fox, and Burke ; but 
especially to the latter, unless upon the supposition 
that he lied so eloquently and long as to believe 
his own fictions by dint of iteration; and died as 
he had lived, a monomaniac upon the subject. 
Great men among the Whigs of recent years have 
done justice to the memory of Warren Hastings, 
when they could no longer do justice to the man. 
Lord Campbell, although he evidently feels and 
knows the right, omits the condemnation of Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan, which they most amply de- 
serve from all careful historians, whenever the 
topic is named. He says, indeed, at page 171— 

“Tn truth, the cruelties of Debi Sing had been much ex- 
sggerated, and Mr. Hastings, instead of iustigating, had put 
a stop tothem. His counsel must have deliberated long before 
they resolved to object to the admissibility of the evidence, 
and they were probably actuated by a dread of the prejudice 
it might create before it could be refuted.” 


Lord Campbell supplies, page 111, a very sad 
reason for the selection of Mr. Law as the leading 
counsel of Mr. Hastings. Another name must 
have occurred, then at the English bar, as the 
right man for the place. Did that accomplished 
and eloquent lawyer believe, with his political 
friends, that Mr. Hastings should be sacrificed for 
the promotion of their political interests? We 
believe not ; and yet the honesty and honour of 
Erskine were not sufficiently strong to support him 
in braving the anger of a party who would have 


trampled friendship, as they had trampled truth, 
to gain a party victory. 

Although Mr. Law had not thought of this retainer, more 
than of being made Archbishop of Canterbury, some of his 
friends had been engaged in a negotiation for securing it for 
him. Hastings himself was naturally desirous that he 
should be defended by Erskine, who had acquired so much 
renown as counsel for Lord George Gordon, and who had 
loudly declared his own personal conviction to be that the ex- 
Governor-General deserved well of his country. But as the 
impeachment had becume a party question, and was warmly 
supported by the leaders of the party to whom Erskine be- 
longed, although he was not then a member of the House of 
Commons, he reluctantly declined an engagement in which 
his heart would have prompted the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, and by which he might have acquired even 
a still greater name than he has left to posterity. He 
declared he would not have been sorry to measure swords 
with Burke, who, in the House of Commons, had attacked 
him rather sharply and successfully. “ In Westminster Hall,” 
said he, “I could have smote the antagonist hip and thigh.” 
But Erskine could not for a moment endure the idea of 
coming into personal conflict with Fox and Sheridan, whom 
he loved as friends, whom he dreaded as rivals, and with 
whom, on a change of Government, he expected to be associa- 
ted in high office. 


The passage proves the corruption of party in 





those days, from which one breathes more freely at 
the idea of having escaped. These men, whom 
Erskine feared and some would have us esteem and 
revere for their abilities, were only assassins of the 
worst kind—the murderers of character. 

In this exigency, the employment of Mr, Law 
was recommended by Sir Thomas Rumbold, who 
had married that gentleman’s sister, and was 
acquainted with his relative’s legal knowledge and 
perseverance, and with his fearless intrepidity— 
the quality most requisite, as the trial proved— 
for during nearly seven years Mr. Law and his 
colleagues—Mr. Dallas and Mr. Plomer—had to 
contend with the acerbity and malignancy of the 
ablest men in the Commons, and their duty was 
discharged nobly and well. The trial made Mr. 
Law’s fortune—not by its direct fees, but by the 
character and fame which it secured. 

Mr. Law was a Whig, like Mr. Erskine; but, 
perhaps, not so. far confirmed or initiated. The 
trial of Mr. Hastings entirely separated him from 
the leaders of his party, and he became a Tory. 
In 1795 he was appointed Attorney-General for 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. This was all 
the patronage that he ever obtained from Mr, 
Pitt; but when Mr. Addington accepted the 
premiership, in February, 1801, Mr. Law was 
named as Attorney-General. The premier honestly 
warned him that his ministry might be of short 
duration; that the leadership of the Northern 
Circuit could not be resumed, and therefore that 
he would not require an immediate answer. It is 
equally honourable to Mr. Law that he at once 
accepted the appointment, without reckoning all 
the chances of its permanence, adding, “I am 
yours ; and let the storm blow from what quarter 
of the hemisphere it may, you shall always find 
me at your side.” 

The new Attorney-General wes knighted, paid 
five hundred pounds for his seat in Parliament— 
seats are dearer now than they were then—and 
entered the House of Commons on the 2nd March, 
1801. He began his legislative life ominously, 
by proposing a bill for continuing martial law in 
Ireland, which was carried with a great majority. 
Next he passed a measure for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Aet in England. The death 
of Lord Kenyon occurred opportunely for the 
liberties of the country in the next year, as nobody 
can now say how far the Attorney-General might 
have gone in law-making if, in April of 1802, he 
had not been appointed Chief Justice, with a 
peerage. 

While the Attorney-General remained in his 
knighthood, he prosecuted Governor Wall with his 
accustomed bitterness, and the unfortunate man 
was hung to gratify popular vengeance, for the 
ministry could not resist a mob in passion, 
although, and, indeed, because they crushed 
popular rights, and were in some measure com- 
pelled to let the people go wrong in such little 
matters as the life of a man ‘who had only 
been the governor of a small African island. 
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Lord Ellenborough’s judicial career was greatly 
aided by the high attainments of the other judges 
associated with him. We forget often how near 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


| 


we have lived to absurd and wicked practices in | 
this island. The actual slavery of the mining | 


population was not annulled by law until the last | 


century had almost been measured out. In the 
second year of the present century, a person named 
Richard Thornton was tried at Warwick. for the 
murder of Mary Ashford. He was acquitted, but 
the case was brought by her brother William 
Ashford, into the Court of King’s Bench. 
Thornton refused to plead except by claiming 
trial by battle, and taking his gauntlet from his 
right hand, cast it ou the floor in token of defiance, 


like some knight of the olden time, and demanded | 


his right of combat. The request was argued 
upon before Lord Ellenborough, who was obliged 
to decide that, by the law of England, as it 
exised then, Thornton was entitled, at, that stage, to 
trial by battle. The appellor (Ashford) being a 
much weaker man than the appellee, declined the 
combat; and thus one probable scandal was 
prevented. 

Lord Kenyon, in the same_ circumstances, 
judging from the course which he pursued with tbe 
madman arraigned for attempting the life of 
George III., would have made a rule for himself, 
and sought indemnity by law afterwards. Lord 
Ellenborough, who was willing alike to fight. or 
speak in a good cause, would have allowed the bad 
law to take its course to a legal duel as its termi- 
nation. Immediately after this curious scene, an 
act—59 George III., c. 46—passed, to abolish 
trial by battle. 

The principal trial presided over by this Chief 
Justice was that of Colonel Despard and his asso- 
ciates, in February, 1803, for a treasonable plot. 
Colonel Despard was a gentleman who had honour- 
ably served the nation, and if influence could have 
saved him, his life would have been spared; but 
no [reasonable doubt existed of his guilt; and 
though Nelson and other distinguished officers in 
the military and naval services spoke to his pre- 
vious achievements, yet he and a number of his 
humble associates were sentenced to death with all 
the peculiarities attached in those days to the doom 
of traitors. The aggravations were remitted, but 
Colonel Despard and six of his companions were 
executed together. 

Lord Ellenborough also tried, in the same year, 
acriminal information filed by Mr. Percival, who 
was then Attorney-General, against M. Pellier, a 
French refugee, who was defended by Mackintosh. 
The information was laid at the instance of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and assigned to M. Pellier a design 
of urging the assassination of Napoleon on the day 
when he assumed the Imperial purple. The sting 


of the libel lay in the comparison of Napoleon to 
Romulus, and the suggestion of a similar fate for 
the hero of Corsica. Mackintosh contended that 
the matter was only jocular, and unworthy of pro- 
The Chief Justice adopted a different 


secution, 
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view of its meaning. ‘“ Everybody,” he said, 
“knew the supposed story of Romulus. He dis- 
appeared, and his death was supposed to be the 
effect of assassination.”” The jury followed the 
direction of the judge, and found Pellier “ guilty ;” 
but, owing to the commencement of hostilities with 
France, the defendant was never called up for 
sentence. 

In 1806 the Chief Justice joined the “ All the 
Talents ’’ Government, as a Cabinet Minister unat- 
tached, and without salary. An effort was made 
in both Houses of Parliament-to pass a resolution 
against including the chief criminal judge of the 
land in a party Government; but in both houses 
the motion was defeated by large majorities. Mr. 
Percival, who was Attorney-General under the 
previous Government, used his influence privately 
with the Chief Justice in the hope of persauding 
him to resign his empty honour ; but the attempt 
only led toa coldness between them. The Chief 
Justice followed his friend, Mr. Addington, into the 
unfortunate Cabinet, and he probably would not 
have adopted that course except to support the 
statesman to whom he deemed himself indebted. 
He appears to have taken comparatively little in- 
terest in the debates in the Peers, although he 
eloquently supported the bill for the suppression 
of the slave trade in 1806; and he appeared to 
desert his old friends, and vote for Lord Melville’s 
impeachment in the same year. He continued at- 
tached to the fortunes of Mr. Addington, after the 
breaking up of All the Talents. This party pur- 
sued then the tactics of the Derby party now. 
They attacked the foreign policy of the Government 
upon such points as gave them the appearance of 
a cheap liberalism. Lord Ellenborough said of the 
expedition against the Danish fleet that it reminded 


him of— 
“the ill-omen’d bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark.” 


aud that the only defence of the measure, was 
formed of doctrines which he was in the habit of 
reprobating at the Old Bailey. He had not very 
patriotic notions on many points. He defended 
the treaty of peace in 1802 in all its clauses; and 
he entertained a few opinions that have never 
since wanted advocates ; although they are income. 
patible with the dignity of the Crown, the pros- 
perity of the people, and the strength of the em- 
pire. He considered South Africa as perfectly use- 
less :— 

“With respect to the Cape of Good Hope, the cession of 
which is so much deplored, [ say, my lords, that we are well 
rid of it. There is no advantage in that post, and the ex- 


pense of it would have been so great that the country would 
soon have complained of its retention.” 


He had not consulted his old client, Warren 
Hastings, on that subject ; and soon afterwards the 
Cape of Good Hope was retaken, for the future 
benefit of our cotton trade, perhaps ; although the 
expense has certainly been very considerable, as the 
Chief Justice expected that it would be then. 

We need not follow the various steps of his 
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career, for, after he refused the Chancellorship, and 
would no longer dabble directly in party politics, 
it ran very closely in one groove. He occupied 
the bench as Chief Justice until 1818, through a 
stormy period, therefore, crowded with political 
trials of deep interest; and some of them taxed 
his failing strength. He expected, in 1817, to 
convict Dr. Watson of high treason; but after a 
trial of seven days, greatly to his mortification, 
and partly from the exertions of the late Sir 
Charles Wetherall and Mr. Sergeant Copley, now 
Baron Lyndhurst, the jury at once returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

Mr. Hone, a bookseller, was tried by Mr. 
Justice Abbot in the following year, for issuing 
blasphemous publications. He defended himself, 
and was acquitted. Lord Ellenborough was ill at 
home, but the tidings roused the old law lion, and 
he summoned his waning powers to the punish- 
ment of Hone, and the rescue of justice. Other 
two counts. had to be tried. 

This being related to the enfeebled Chief Justice, his 
energy was revived, and he swore that, at whatever cost, 
he would preside in Court next day himself, so that convic- 
tion might be certain, and the insulted law might be vindi- 
cated. Accordingly he appeared in Court, pale and hollow 
visaged, but with a spirit unbroken, and more stern than 
when his strength was unimpaired. As he took his place 
on the bench, “I am glad to see you, my Lord Ellen- 
borough,” shouted Hone, “ I know what you are come here 
for, I know what you want.” “TI am come to do justice,” 
retorted the noble and learned Lord, ‘ my only wish is to 
see justice done.”—‘“Is it not, rather, my Lord,” said 
Hone, “to send a poor bookseller to rot in a dungeon ?” 

The jury were, however, determined not to con- 
vict. The jury, on the following day, were equally 
obstinate. Hone’s trials were triumphs, and we 
cannot say that they were triumphs for “good 
matter,” because his publications were bad. Still, 
the public received the verdict of acquittal with 
shouts of applause. The Judge received it diffe- 


rently. * 
Bishop Turner, who was present at the trial, and accom- 
panied the Chief Justice home in his carriage, related that 
all the way he laughed at the tumultaous mob that followed 
hiw, remarking that he was afraid of their saliva, but not 
of their bite; and that passing Charing-cross, he pulled the 
check-string and said, “It just occurs to me that they sell 
the best red herrings, at this slop, of any in London; buy 
six.” ‘The popular opinion, however, was that Lord Ellen- 








borough was killed by Hone’s trial, and he certainly never | 


held up his f:ead iu public after. 


Tke six red herrings were obviously an effort | 


to appear cool—done for a kindred reason with 


e’en, “to whistle up Lord Lennox March ”—not 
that the Chief Justice wanted courage to face 
ghost or man, but at that moment he felt humbled, 
and could have introduced a bill for the abolition 
of Westminster juries. 

Upon the 21st of September, 1518, he resigned 
his seat on the bench, requesting the pension 
allowed to Chief Justices who have held the office 
for fifteen years. The Prince Regent wrote 4 


friendly and long letter, on the ]8ih of October, 
upon the arrival of Lord Ellenborough in town, 





| 
| 
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Upon the 13th of December of the same year, he 


| died, and his remains were interred, as he had 
_ directed, in the cemetery of the Charterhouse. 


He was a good classic and a bad English 
scholar. He could write Latin well, much better 
than he could write English. He was fearless 
just, and laborious. According to the light which 
was in him he was a good and asincere man. Asa 
debater he wanted temper, and could never suc. 
ceed; and yet, he was sarcastic in his own 
remarks. 

His domestic life was very happy. He had 
heard of the extreme beauty of Miss Towry, who, 
we have Lord Campbell’s authority for saying, had 
‘excited admiration almost unprecedented.” The 
present Chief Justice narrates the particulars of 
this courtship in 1787, when Mr. Law was still 
a young man, on the Northern circuit, with no 
other fortune except his professsion and his 
talents. 


Amongst many others Law came, saw, and was conquered, 
Considering his ungainly figure and awkward address, it 
seeins wonderful that he should have aspired to her hand 
among a crowd of competitors, particularly as it was under. 
stood that she had already refused very tempting proposals, 
But he ever felt great confidence in himself, whatever he 
undertook ; he now said, “ Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
and, after he had paid her devoted attention for a few weeks, 
he asked her father’s leave to address her. The worthy com- 
missioner gave his consent, having heard that the suitor 
was considered the most rising lawyer in Westminster Hall, 
But the young lady being interrogated, answered by a decided 
negative. Still the lover was undismaved—even, as it is 
said, after a third rebuff. At last, by the charms of his 
conversation, and by the eulogiums of all her relations, who 
thought she was repelling a desirable alliance, her aversion 
was softened, and she became tenderly attached to him. 

The marriage took place on the 17th Oct., 1789, and 
proved most auspicious. Mrs. Law retained the beauty of 
Miss Towry ; and such admiration did ,it continue to excite, 
that she was not only followed at balls and assemblies, but 
strangers used to collect in Bloomsbury-square to gaze at 
her as she watered the flowers which stood in her balcony. 
But no jealousy was excited in the mind of her husband, 
even when princes of the blood flattered round her. For 
many years- the faithful couple lived together in uninter- 
rupted affection and harmony, blessed with a numerous 
progeny, several of whom united their father’s talents with 
their mother’s comeliness, 


Lady Ellenborough, and a family of five sons 
and five daughters, survived him. ‘To his widow 
he left a jointure of £2,000, to each of nine of his 
children, £15,000, and to the elder, the present 
Earl of Ellenborough, the residue, and the office 


of Chief Clerk. of the Court of King’s Bench, 


that which induced Burns's peasant, on Hallow- | which was subsequently commuted to a payment 


of £7,000 a year. He accumulated a large for- 
tune, and yet lived in considerable style. 

We will notice the still more pleasant life of 
Lord Tenterden afterwards. The volume, as we 
have remarked with reasons, docs not exhibit the 
care required by the subjects ; and the printing or 
publishing department is abominably negligent, 
for who would expect, on a custly work of this 
character, to learn from the running title, repeated 


| page by page, that George ILI. was alive and on 
' the throne up to 1832? 
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THE ISLE OF MAN. 






(CONTINUED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER.) 


We have no earlier record of the laws and consti- | keys, and other officials, proceed to the Tynwald 


tution of the Isle of Man, than that contained in 
the Manx Statute-book of 1422. 
formation is doubtful. 
his accession to the throne, granted his subjects 
the privilege of electing a certain number of 
representatives, who seem to have been summoned, 
not only to assist in the government of the state, 
but also to act as guarantees or hostages for the 
good faith of their constituents. Sixteen of these 
representatives were chosen for the manors, or 
Sheadings, into which the island is divided, and 
eight for the Hebrides. These representatives 
received the name of “ Keys,” which may be sup- 
nosed to imply that they were both the guardians 
and unlockers of the laws. The “House of 
Keys” still exists, but it is chiefly a house of 
appeal, and a conclave for the formation of local 
laws. 

During the first years of the establishment of 
the “ Keys,’”” their jurisdiction was of extreme 
importance, as the laws were then verbally com- 
municated to the Deemsters, and in the same 
manner trausmitted by them to their descendants. 
In after years there were written statutes to 
which the people could themselves refer; thus, less 
being left to the judgment of the “ Keys,” their 
legal importance became lessened. 

The early government of the Isle of Man was 
despotic to a degree ; and in 1417 the grievances 
resulting from this despotism became so unbear- 
able, that an appeal was made to Sir John 
Stanley, the second king of that family, for 
redress. 

He came to the island, investigated tle com- 
plaints, saw that they had not been preferred 
without reason, and finally framed a code of laws, 
which were ever after to be recognised as the 
legal authority of the island. For their inaugura- 
tion and promulgation he called a court of Tynwald, 
the first held by his family. 

Now the Tynwald Hill, where this court was 
held, is an artificial mound of earth, twelve feet in 
height, two hundred and forty in circumference at 
the base. It is situated about two and a half 
miles from Peel. This hill is dug or cut into 
three distinct ledges of mould which encompass it 
entirely. These ledges are the seats, which the 
officials, “‘ the keys,” and the clergy occupy during 
an assembly. The chair of state for the king, or 
during his absence for the governor, is placed on 
the summit of this hill, which, from the conical 
shape of the mound is only about twenty--one 
feet in circumference. Even to the present day 
no law is of established force until it has been 
read from the Tynwald Hill. The same forms 


accompany the reading of the law now as in the | 


days of the first conclave. The deemsters, clergy, 


' 


All previous in- | 
King Orry, indeed, after | 








Hill in procession and assist in the ceremony, 
which proclaims the new act and establishes it in the 
legal jurisdiction of the island. 

Besides the Tynwald courts there are other 
courts of law, a description of which would be 
scarcely interesting to the reader. Appeals may 
be made from the decisions of juries to the 
Deemster, from him to the Governor, and finally to 
the Queen in Council. Theconcurrence of the 
three insular estates—z. e., the Queen in Council, 
the Governor and Council of the island, and the 
House of Keys, must be obtained before any law 
can be promulgated from the Tynwald Hill. 

And while we are on the subject of law and 
legal matters, we would rewark that it is an error 
to suppose that the Isle of Man shelters criminals 
from the laws of England. Justice finds her 
victims there as surely as inthe British territory ; 
a little delay and some additional trouble being 
the only inconveniences. We remember an in- 
stance of this which came under our own know- 
ledge. The principal actors in this sad drama 
were women—women nurtured in comfort, belong- 
ing to the higher walks of life, of cultivated minds 
—one at least of no ordinary intellect. We 
remember her every word, and look, and action, 
during the painful scenes of her Manx residence. 
Her portrait is deeply engraven on our memory ; 
we wear the momento of her, our deep love and 
reverence, in our heart. She is too rare a crea- 
ture to be appended to the fag end of a “ Tynwald 
court ;” we chronicle her history by itself, and 
give it as its title that of which it is worthy, her 
own dear name— 


RUTH NEVILLE. 


We were two daugliters of one race, 

She was the fairer in the face ; 

The wind is howling through turret and tree, 
The wind is howling through turret and tree, 
They were together and she fell. 


In the northern division of the island, situated 
far from the main road, at the foot of one of the 
great hills, stands a cottage of such extreme 
beauty, that all who behold look and admire, and 
wish it were their own domain. ‘The “ali” who 
see it, however, are not many, for its solitude is 
almost perfect. A mountain stream of some 
depth separates it on one side from the Jane 
through which it is approached, while the hill 
rising immediately at the back forbids entrance or 
inspection that way. We write of events which 
took place some years since, when this cottage 
was inhabited by those two of whom we have 
already spoken, 

No beings could have been more dissimilar than 


| Grace and Ruth Neville, the orphan daughters of 
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594 RUTH NEVILLE. 


the good old Sir Thomas Neville. 


We give the | 


= 
my weary heart but one great charnel house, 


personal description of each, let their mental | Dear sister, would to Heaven we could dash 


characteristics be drawn from the following narra- 
tive. 

Grace, the elder of the two, seemed formed to 
justify her name, for her fully developed form was 
indeed graceful in its every movement. Her 
hands and arms—how beautiful they were! and 


her foot, in its delicately embroidered slipper— | 
that it haunts your sleeping hours, when you thus 


for Grace Neville delighted in the adornment of 
the person. Her face seemed a living sunbeam, 
with its covering of golden hair. Then her laugh 
—nothing could be—nothing ever was so liquid, 
so melodious. 

And Ruth—dear good Ruth—tall and slight, 
even to a fault, with a pale and sallow face, whose 
want of lustre was forgotten in the depth of its 
expression. Hair of the blackest dye—eyes 
whose every look spoke an intensity of thought. 
Such was Ruth Neville. The peculiarity of her 
contour was character; there was character in her 
face, her form, her movements; even her hands 
were indicative of this peculiarity. White were 
they—white as marble, but neither remarkable for 
beauty of shape nor size, for the boues were large, 
and their development seemed to be increased by 
a peculiar habit she had of tightly clenching 
them when in any way excited. She was said 
to have been a wayward child; certainly her 
womanhood justified the idea—for Ruth Neville 
yielded to no human being her opinion or her 
will. I have seen her ¢ry to submit. I have 
seen the struggle to bow to the decision of others ; 
I have watched the impotency of that struggle, 
and I have been fain to confess in the end that 
she was right in holding to her own opinion ; for 
her judgment was excellent—she was always 
correct in her decisions. But enough of descrip- 
tion. 

It was a summer’s evening, and the two sisters 
sat on the flower enamelled lawn of the cottage, 
or rather one of them sat, and one reclined on the 
couch which had been wheeled into the garden for 
her accommodation. 

Grace Neville, for she was the occupant of the 
couch, lay with closed eyes, in an apparently 
uneasy slumber, for she muttered words of unin- 
telligible meaning, and turned restlessly from side 
to side. 

“ Bertram !”’ 

A peculiar look passed over the face of Ruth 
as this name fell from the sleeper’s lipsp—a look at 
first of anger and then of sorrow. 

‘“« Bertram, dear Bertram .” 

Ruth stood beside the couch, her hands so 
lightly clenched, the lips compressed, as if an 
angel had closed them with his everlasting seal, 
and her glance bent so sadly on her sister. 

Tne sleeper opened her eyes as Ruth stood 
beside her. . 

“Ruth, sleep is turning hostile to me, and 


cheating me with such blissful remembrance of | admittance. 








the past into that fabled lake of dim forgetful- 
ness.” 

Ruth looked at her, and a smile of almost con- 
tempt crossed her face. 

“ You would not do it if you could,” she an. 
swered; “you love the past—gloat over it, 
cherish it in your waking thoughts; what wonder 


woo it to you? Cast it from you, Grace; this 
sickly sentiment of years gone by unfits you for 
the present, unnerves you for the future; and re- 
member what that future may be—think of the 
frightful cause of our sojourn here—the risk 


29 





She was stopped by a scream from Grace, who, 
shrieking, hid her eyes in the folds of her sister’s 
dress, as if seeking protection there from some 
dreaded danger. 

“Ruth, I am safe, safe here, in this lonely place, 
unknown, unsuspected; besides, Bertram cannot 
tarry long, and then we shall all fly hence.”’ 

“ We,” and the words lingered on the lips of 
Ruth as ihe same smile once more stole across her — 
face. 

The evening sun said farewell to the glowing 
earth; the pale moon rose with her calm light; 
the thrush warbled his nightly notes, for in the 
Isle of Man his song is said to emulace the 
nightingale’s. Grace had retired to rest ; even the 
servants had sought their bed. The labour of 
all seemed done, all save one, that one Ruth 
Neville. Shewassitting in the little drawing room of 
the cottage, an open letter on the table -beside 
her, from which, occasionally, she repeated a few 
words. 

“Be on the watch, they are on your track,” she 
murmured, as her eyes ran over the written lines ; 
“don’t attempt escape yet—your only security is 
in your remaining in your present seclusion; wait 
until Bertram returns.” 

“Until Bertram returns!” she repeated the 
words of the letter; “ but when will he return? 
And yet I must wait, for I cannot send her alone, 
and to accompany her would be destruction to 
our plans. Oh, God! that life should come to 
this; that she whom I have so loved, in whom 1 
so gloried, should lie here now on so foul a suspi- 
cion—under so dreadful a certainty.” 

She again turned to the letter-—read and re-read 
it ; and then holding one end to the lamp, watched 
it until every vestige was destroyed. Then she 
sat gazing vacantly—at nothing; for her mind 


| was so pre-occupied, that she saw nought of the 


| 


objects which surrounded her. How long she 
would have sat thus is uncertain, but a gentle tap 
at the window roused her to herself. She started, 
and at first thought it must be merely the striking 


of a leaf hurled by the wind against the glass; 


| 


but a second knock told her that some one claimed 
Ruth had no foolish fear of burglars 


the past, that when I waken, the world seems to | or midnight assasins, so she immediately rose and 
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opened the shutters of the window, and then, 
throwing up the sash, looked into the darkness 
to see who had summoned her. Nor did she look 
in vain, for in the shadow of the cottage stood 
one whom she knew only too well. Bertram Holt 
—he whom her sister had named in her restless 
slumber. 

« Bertram !”’ and her sallow cheek burnt with a 
scarlet blush, ‘‘ you come earlier than we thought 
—is anything amiss ?” 

“Hist ! even now the bloodhounds are on us, 
and as I speak, perhaps, step in my new made 
footmarks. Where is Grace? She must away 
with me at once.” : 


Ruth had trembled when he began his sen- 
tence, now she was firm and cold as marble. 


“Never, Bertram, until she be your wife—I 
can, will save her from further dishonour; aye, 
even by giving her up to justice—that even were 
preferable to seeing her depart with you unwedded. 
Time was when I would have trusted you— 
trusted to your honour and truth—that time is 
passed. I esteem you no longer. Bertram, I know 
that you would take my sister now, with this foul 
charge upon her, to be your toy, your plaything 
for a time, and then, turning this very charge 
against her, forgetting, with man’s justice, that 
you have been the cause of all her sin, you would 
cast her off—send her adrift, poor wretch, to 
break the heart it should now be the study of your 
life to heal. No; she never leaves my care except 
as you wife.” 


A curse broke from him, and his handsome face 
looked like an angry demon’s, fierce from baffled 
purpose ; for he had thought to get the beautiful 
Grace Neville for his mistress. He dared not let 
her come to public trial for the crime which made 
her the present resident of the Isle of Man, be- 
cause the share he had taken in her crime would 
be thus blazoned to the world ; and Bertram Holt— 
the gay Bertram Holt—would become the subject 
of newspaper paragraphs and public notices—the 
despised, jeered at, companion of one on whom the 
law was about to lay its heaviest brand. So he 
was determined to take her with him, but he 
never thought of marrying her. Still, he knew 
the determined will of Ruth, and he also knew 
that what she said she would accomplish. 

“You must come in here and tell me all you 
know, Bertram.” 

And as Ruth spoke she went to the front door 
and unfastened it. He entered with a cautious 
step; but once inside, the door once more bolted 
and barred, all caution ceased, and he threw 
himself down on the sofa with his old reckless 
air, 

“ Ruth, I am sick to death ; for Heaven’s sake 
give me something to drink—wine, brandy— 
anything to drive these cursed thoughts from 
me.” 

Rath looked at him sternly. 


“Coward,” she said; and he sprang to his 
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feet at the word ; but she repeated it, as calm and 
undaunted she stood before his uplifted hand. 

“Yes, coward! to seek to gain forgetfulness 
for yourself, when that very forgetfulness will 
prevent your advancing her safety—her, whose 
misery you have been. Bertram, it was not always 
so; years since you would not have acted thus; 
then I could have stood before the whole world 
and said, from my very heart and soul, ‘ Bertram 
may be wild, gay, reckless—but he is brave and 
honourable. ‘There is no danger he will not dare 
to serve us; no exigency in which I might not, 
could not trust him.’ ” 

He hung his head in shame. 

“ Ruth,” he muttered, “I loved you then.” 

He stopped abruptly, for her look rebuked 
him. 

Silence,” she exclaimed, “and spare me the 
horror of hearing that your wretched heart has 
bounded to two so near akin as sisters. But 
we lose time in these idle words, we must speak to 
purpose if we speak at all. Tell me now why you 
come here to-night.” 

“Because I have received certain information 
that you are traced to this; spies on your conduct 
heve dogged your house for days ; to-morrow’s 
packet brings those who, armed by law and justice, 
will drag Grace from her last remaining hope of 
escape.” 

“ How have we been traced.” 

“ By the envelope of a letter torn up and thrown 
into a grate in Liverpool. Do you still hesitate to 
let me take Grace with me ?”’ 


“T never hesitated ; my determination is the 
same.” 
« Then you will be her murderess.”’ 


“Twill save her. Now, Bertram, listen patiently 
to me. Before this time to-morrow, Grace shall 
be your wife; then all will be easy ; then you will 
have a right to take her with you anywhere— 
otherwise you would have none. One word ; re- 
member, when she has left me—when that poor 
suffering one becomes yours, that you will be the 
only friend she has on earth. ‘Treat her kindly, 
Bertram ; never let the cruel harsh word, which 
sends a dagger to a loving heart, fall from your 
lips to her; and the cold look—the keener pain, 
perchance. Oh, Bertram! watch well lest you show 
it to her.” 

She had approached close to him, and in her 
earnestness had laid her hand on his shoulder. 
He seized it with the impulse of a madman. 


“ Ruth,” he cried, “I care not for your frown, 
your anger—you shall hear me while I tell you 
that you are the only living being for whom I have 
felt affection based on esteem. What devil 
tempted me to lose, by my own folly, this once 
promised hand, this once trusting heart, 1 know 
not, but had it been mine, life had worn a different 
aspect for me. Nay, Ruth, don’t drag it from 
me. I love you too deeply, too purely to say 
aught you should not hear. Angel of good to 
212 
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me, let me bear the remembrance of you on 
my future path in life, as not hostile to me.” 

Then she smiled on him, for she saw his heart 
was right at last. She saw that he was not alto- 
gether worthless ; and, as she stood there so pale 
and quiet, her young brow (for twenty summers 
had scareely passed over it) so very sal—a happy 
feeling of thankfulness stole over her—of thank- 
fulness that she had drawn him from one more sin 
—for Ruth, despite all her principle, all her philo- 
sophy, was but a woman after all; and if she 
might, she could even now have loved Bertram 
llolt as passionately as when four years before she 
had plighted her troth to, as she had received his 
from, him. But that was all past now, and 
scenes of crime and horror had flitted by since, 
and stamped that sad face with care and woe. 

“To-morrow evening, Bertram, be here. I will 
have all ready. I will prepare her to see you. 
Come by the mountain path, it is more se- 
cluded. Now good night, and God in Heaven 
bless you.” 

She closed the door behind him, and then, as 
she sank on the sofa where lately he had rested, 
she wept as though her grief would kill her. 

But Ruth Neville was not one to give way to 
impotent sorrow. So tlhe first anguish over, she 
dried her eyes, and repaired to the bedroom where 
Grace slept so soundly, little dreaming of what the 
morrow held for her. 

And when that morrow came, Grace listened 
wildly to the tale Ruth had to relate, and sobbed 
and cried, and sobbed again, until Ruth bade her 
be calm—bade her think of the solemnity of her 
position—of tke need there was for quiet 
energy. 

Aud so that day passed, or was passing, rather 
—for towards four o’clock Ruth Neville walked 
to the little quiet village near. In her walk she 
passed through the village churchyard with its 
quaint old church. How peaceful it looked—how 
still and peaceful; and how she longed to be 
resting there—her beating heart silent for ever— 
her smarting spirit smarting no more. 

As she turned down the narrow lane which led 
from the main road, two or three of the village 
children met her. One of them, a girl of about 
eight or nine years of age, was carrying a very 
young baby, carrying it so carefully, wrapping up 
its little bald head so lovingly in its flaunel 
shawl. Some strange feeling agitated Ruth, for she 
shuddered as she looked at the peasant girl and 
her infant charge ; but she did not forget to smile 
at the girl, and the smile was returned proudly, 
for the village children loved Ruth as dearly as she 
loved them. 

Along to the main road—up to the rectory 
with its trelissed doorway. 

“Is Mr. Gell at home.” The good old clergy- 
man stood before her. He knew her face, for he 
had often met her in the cottages of the poor 
Manx peasautry ; and, although he did not know 
her full worth, he recognised her as a friend, an 
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acquaintance—a valued acquaintance. He had 
listened to her gentle voice soothing the misery of 
some poor wretch—whispering hope to the almost 
hopeless—and he felt the bond of union between 
them resulting from the common aim of each— 
to do the one great master’s’ bidding. So 
he took her by the hand, and led her into the par. 
lour of his small but comfortable domain. 

There was something in the air of that room, 
something she felt but could not describe, which 
touched a cord in Ruth’s heart; aud made the 
tears roll down her cheeks. And yet the room 
had nothing remarkable in it. The furniture was of 
the plainest description ; but so clean. The narrow 
arm chair, in which the old man sat, with its 
threadbare covering; the scanty red moreen cur- 
tains of the windows; there was nothing remark- 
able in all this, unless it might be the visible fact 
of the economy which her dear old friend was 
obliged to practise—for he had become her “ dear 
friend” during her eight months’ residence in the 
beautiful island. 

Now Ruth had formerly occupied a very high posi- 
tion in the world, and had lived in great splendour ; 
and although she cared little for gold, and gems, 
aud fine furniture, houses, and dresses, still she 
liked those whom she loved to have them; and 
she looked on the meagre lodging of the good 
old man as utterly unworthy of him. But it is 
useless speculating on the causes which made 
Ruth cry so bitterly; one thing alone is certain, 
aud that one thing is, that she did ery until she 
began to think how selfish she was thus to give 
way to her grief ; then she reasoned with herself, 
and, as usual, she conquered herself. 

She sat for some hours with Evan Geil, and she 
must have told him something of great import, for 
she persuaded him to do that which at first he 
refused to do, to come that night and marry Grace 
to Bertram Holt. 

Ruth left the clergyman’s house, and instead of 
going home as she ought to have done, for it was 
nearly ten o’clock, she bent her steps to the town 
of Ramsey. Lights were blazing in the shops; 
groups of men were standing and talking ; women 
whispering or laughing as the case might be. An 
unusual stir seemed to prevail in the place, for all 
appeared to be speaking on one topic. Ruth’s 
thick black veil hid her face from the passers by, 
but it was not thick enough to hide one hideous 
placard which was pasted against the wall in the 
full clear moonlight, which made everything as 
bright as day. 

ler feet clung to the ground ; she could go no 
further; there she stood shrinking before it, her 
eyes fixed on the one horrible word which in 
letters of giant size glared on her—that one word 
was ‘** Murder.”’ 

One wish, one thought—to tear down that 
paper—to have, to hold, to hide it. For once 
Fortune favoured her. A horse, at mad speed, 
dashed down the street, the rider dragged after 
him, his foot holding by the stirrup alone. Death 
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was in that horse’s pace, and the crowd turned to 

aze on the dread sight, and followed in riotous 
elamour on the heels of the frantic beast. When 
they returned, the placard was no longer on the 
wall, and Ruth’s swift feet were bearing her 
quickly home. What would she not have given 
for that wild horse’s speed ?—but she had only her 
own trembling limbs to depend on, and although 
she ran as quickly as she could, she seemed to 
make no progress. 

As she approached her home, she was struck by 
the unusual sight of two men, who, avoiding the 
clear moonlight, as if to shun observation, stil! 
seemed to be keeping a very close watch over the 
cottage. With Ruth it was the determination, the 
work of amoment, toturn out of the path she was 
following, and take one, or rather force one, 
through the hedge which separated the enclosed 
field, or bog, from the road. This bog was 
unknown as a path, as it was not considered safe ; 
but Ruth knew, that by keeping close to the 
hedge, and avoiding the centre, she could reach 
the cottage in safety by the mountain path. 
She was now so close fo the men that she could 
hear all they said. The hedge alone divided her 
from them. 

“We'll have the bird to-morrow, and the five 
hundred will be ours. Pity we can’t get her to- 
night, but she can’t get off.” 

Ruth waited to hear no more. In another 
quarter of an hour she was at home. And what 
a sight met her eyes. Grace in a state of help- 
less terror, clinging to Bertram, suggesting dangers 
which were not, overlooking those which were. 
Bertram sometimes soothing, sometimes angry— 
with a face of despair, driven almost mad, the 
braudy bottle near him, bespeaking the cheating 
source from which he sought to draw consolation ; 
the clergyman trying in vain to calm these un- 
schooled human hearts. 

But there was one other in the room whom we 
have forgotten to mention; and this one was the 
old servant of the house, who bad lived in the 
family from his childhood—a seemingly hard, 
harsh, unfeeling being, who loved naught on earth 
—save perhaps Ruth. Almost without a human 
sympathy, he lived unloving and unloved. Re- 
gi to all save Ruth—repelled by all except 
er. 

Such was Herman Gotlieb, the old German 
servant of the Nevilles. His wife had been Ruth's 
foster mother, hence the affection of Herman for 
the child, perhaps. This same wife was also in 
the household of the sisters; indeed, this old pair, 
chosen for their fidelity to be their attendants, 
formed their whole retinue ; for, as seclusion was 
the object of their Manx residence, all pomp 
which would have defeated the proposed end was 
avoided. 

Herman was standing in the corner of the room 
and looking with cynical eyes at the group before 
him, when Ruth entered. Her hasty, agitated 
manner struck him, and he adyanced to meet her. 


| « Liebchen fraulein.” He frequently addressed 
| her thus—frequently spoke to her in this familiar 
way, while his manner was invariably respectful to 
an extreme. ‘There is something amiss—some- 
thing to weary the dear mistress ;"’ and that ill- 
grained face looked human in its sympathy with 
Ruth's evident suffering. 

‘* Herman, come with me to the next room, I 
want your advice; Grace be calm—Mr. Gell, in 
ten minutes I will be with you, and then the 
sooner the ceremony is performed the better. 
Bertram, come with me.” 

She walked across the little passage and 
entered a room on the opposite side, her com- 
panions, those whom she had called, accompanying 
her. 

“ Bertram! look here!” and she drew the pla- 
card from her pocket; “the reward is large— 
£500—large enough to tempt the bloodliounds to 
an energetic and successful search.” He started 
as she uttered the word successful. ‘ Successful 
I said;” and she told him what she had heard 
from the two men she had seen hovering near the 
cottage. “Don’t tell her of this,’ she continued, 
“but urge on her the necessity of departure as 
soon as the marriage vows are spoken by you both. 
Bertram she must—shall go to night.” 

“ And you? you will go with us ?” 

Ruth hesitated. “ Not with you, I must re- 
main and still suspicion ; no entreaties Bertram— 
I am as firm on this as on all other points. Her- 
man, you will accompany your lady on her way 
—for my sake Herman”—for she saw the hard 
lips forming a denial—you will take her and 
her husband — and she laid a stress upon the 
word, across the mountain ; you know each 
path well—put the ponies to their ablest speed, 
for before the morning dawns, you must be here 
again, and ease my anxious heart by the inteili- 
gence that my sister is many miles away on the 
Irish Sea. The cutter lies in a creek three miles 
from Peel. Now go and look to the ponies, Her- 
man ; give them an additional meal of corn to 
strengthen them for this night's work.” 

With a sullen look, Gotlieb left the room to do 
her bidding. Then she turned to Bertram. 
“Now,” she said, as she took his hand and drew 
him with her; “one more caution; watch Her- 
man. When once mounted, hurry on your horses, 
do not stop, do not draw rein until you reach the 
cutter ; once on board you are safe, but get there 
speedily. I kuow not why, but I mistrust Her- 
man.” 

In half an hour more, Grace was the wife of 
Bertram Holt; there they stood that wedded 
pair—wedded so strangely, on the eve of banish- 
ment for life from their country, their friends ; 
everything they had known from childhood—the 
one under a foul and heavy charge—-made almost 
certainty by the weight of evidence against her; 
the other with his false heart only half given to 
her whom he had so sworn to love and cherish. 

The sisters went to their common bed-room and 
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entered it together for the last time. Ruth sat | 
down on the bed, and drew Grace near her. 

“Grace,” she said, and the quivering lip told 
how much she felt the sorrow of the present hour. 
“J will not in this moment deceive you by even a 
cheating hope; this, my l6st sister, is the last 
night we ever meet. In Australia you will be un- | 
known; this terrible charge will no longer haunt 
you there; one word Grace; I charge you by all | 
you hold sacred, by this our last interview, by the | 
love our poor mother bore to each, to tell me now 
the truth. Did your helpless babe meet death at | 
your hands ¢” 

“No; solemnly I swear that I know no more | 
how it died than you do. ‘There has been foul 
treachery at work Ruth, for when I woke on that 
dreadful morning and saw the child dead by my 
side ; my own hands and dress stained ; the knife, 
the evidence of the crime, before me; I thought 
some oue must have entered my room during the 
night and done the horrid deed ; but my door was 
locked as I had left it, therefore I saw that such 
could not be the case. Then a dreadful suspicion 
crossed my mind. Could it be, I thought, that 
some devil had urged me in my sleep, from the 
frolic of a crazy brain, to the crime of murder ? 
and I trembled, not at the crime, but at the conse- 
quences of that crime. I saw the trial, the dis- 
grace, the shame—yes, Ruth, the shame—for 
I feared it 
when it came in that form. ‘To escape this terror, 
forgetful of the power of truth, forgetful of the 
power of Him who could make that truth apparent, 
I suggested the lie which defeated its own aim, 
and made me appear the culprit whose doom I 
sought to shun. I said that in the dead of night, 
unheard by me, some villain must have entered by the 
window and taken the poor babe’s life. I broke the 
window to give colour to the tale, but in my haste 
I forgot to undo the fastening which must have 
been undone had any entered that way. I forgot 
that footsteps must have been found under the 
window had my tale been true. I forgot to forge 
the many links which the chain of falsehood needs 
to uphold it. But Ruth, let all the world curse 
me with the name of murderess, if you only think 
me innocent. ‘The day will come when that inno- 
cence will appear; then, if not now, you will 
believe me ; it may be not till then.’’ 

But Ruth did believe her. The horrid mystery 


although I had been so shameless, 





remained a mystery still—an inexplicable fact— | 


but in Ruth’s mind the stain of blood no longer 
rested on her sister’s soul. 

She did not understand how Grace could be 
innocent, for the evidence produced against her at 
the inquest had been conclusive; but Ruth, 
casting doubt and evidence aside, believed Grace 
innocent. 

True, the window had been broken, but the fact 
of the fragments of glass having been found 





on the outside of that window, proved that 
the fracture had been done on the inside. Besides, 
the bolt which secured the window, as Grace her- | 
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self stated, was not unfastened, so that it was im- 
possible, utterly impossible, for any one to have 
entered that way. Then the suspicion fell, and 
with apparently good cause, on the wretched 
mother, who, unfortunately, had only too much 
reason to wish the helpless being who owed its 
life to her removed from this world ; for it was a 
disgrace to her—a shame. Grace Neville, the 
descendant of a noble family—the scion of a proud 
old house, had forgotten all—her station, family 
—all, in her affection for the worthless Bertram 
Holt. But to the present of ourtale again. The 
night was far passing away, and even Ruth feared 
to break the parting interview, feared to hasten 
the last few moments she should ever spend with 
that dear sister. So there she sat, clasping poor 
Grace closely to her. 

“Ruth! there is a subject on which I have 
never spoken to you, one that I cannot still be 
silent on, now that I am going from you for ever. 
Ruth, even above this horrid charge, above the 
terrors that have crossed our path, comes one 
thought,’? (she hung her head and withdrew her. 
self from her sister’s arffis,) “ Ruth, tell me that 
you forgive me for my sin towards you, for 
blighting your dear life; taking from you the 
very sun of its existence, Bertram. You loved 
him; and he loved you—ere I in an evil hour 
came between ye; sister, kiss me and tell me you 
forgive me for this; Ruth, [ cannot, will not leave 
you until I have your pardon.” 

Ruth shook like a fluttering leaf. Alas! that 
affection had been the one ineffaceable phase of 
her life, for their engagement had continued for 
years—had been formed—spoken of by their 
parents in their infancy—had twined itself into 
every action of her life. She had lived for Ber- 
tram only; the books he liked she read; the ac- 
complishments he admired she excelled in—he 
was her earthly idol; for her affection almost 
assumed the shape of idolatry, until with one blow 
every hope, thought, belief, was destroyed, and 
she saw Bertram Holt in his true colours, as a 
worthless and heartless hypocrite. 

Grace waited for her sister’s words, but waited 
in vain. Ruth could not speak on this one sub- 
ject; but she clasped her sister to her again and 
again—and kissed the pardon she could not trust 
her voice to utter. 

Not one moment now was to be lost; the 
horses were led into the mountain path, and Grace 
stepped from the cottage door, which for many 
months had been her home and shelter. Ruth, 
pale as death, led her on; the stillness of the 


' night was such that their voices were sunk to 4 


whisper, lest any walking in the neighbourhood 
should hear them. ‘They turned into a path cut 


| on the side of the hill, which gradually widened 


until it emerged into the broad road which led 
across the mountain. 

Suddenly a shout—a horrid shout of human 
voices—met their ear ; shrieks—yells—the cries of 
an infuriated rabble. 
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“On, Grace, on for life—nay, never stop to say 
farewell—hear you those shrieks. Bertram, in 
God’s name mount her on the black horse—it 
is the swiftest’ Herman—why do you tarry ? 
ou will kill me if aught happens to her. Bertram 
—gallop for life or death.” But her voice was 
almost lost in the mad yells which grew louder 
and nearer every moment. 

“ Grace—leave go my neck—you must—you 
shall away—they clamour for your blood; Grace, 
I implore you leave me.” 

«Ruth, come with me. I will not leave you 
to their rage and fury, twice to destroy you, to 
rack your mind first, blight its peace, and now 
leave your poor fragile frame to the savage fury 
of that horrid crowd... Ruth, I will die with you, 
but never leave you. How do you know they 
call for me ?” 

Ruth drew the fatal placard from her pocket. 
There was the one word still; the reward, all 
there before her. But the yells increased more 
and more; the cottage was surrounded, the doors 
besieged. With a desperate effort Ruth dragged 
the encircling arms of Grace away; by force she 
was lifted on to the horse; in another moment 
Bertram and old Herman were mounted, and the 
galloping of the steeds’ feet was soon lost in the 
shouts of the yelling crowd. 

But now Ruth’s attention was directed to the 
cottage, for execrations and expressions of disap- 
pointed rage burst from the rabble. Their prey 
had escaped them, gone they knew not whither. 
Pursuit was their next thought, and acting on 
that thought, they turned into the path where 
Ruth stood. There she was before them—there 
—and with a cry of exultation the ringleaders 
sprang forward and seized her; hurrying her on ; 
loading her with abuse, shouting in her ears each 
coarse and brutal epithet. And Ruth bore it all ; 
for she saw that their mistake—the mistake of 
supposing they had the real culprit — would 
effectually screen Grace, would give her ample 
time to escape—so she walked on with her savage 
conductors, speaking no word, uttering no sound, 
rejoicing—yes, rejoicing in the part she was play- 
ing. Into her cottage, into her own little parlour. 
They placed her in a chair, they bound her to it ; 

some dozen of the ruffians remained in the room 
with her, their coarse language ringing in her ears, 
their ribald mirth calling the hot blood to her 
pale cheek. 


_ 
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| (for these had become part of their natural jangu- 


age, and they had lost a sense of the sin in the 
frequency of the repetition), fell from them. So 
went the night away; a night which set its brand 
on the brain of Ruth Neville—the memory of which 
clung to her while life lasted, turning her dark 
hair to silver, planting deep furrows on her brow ; 
and transforming her at once from youth to the 
premature old age of sorrow. 

Daylight came at last, and with daylight the 
officials, who were to convey Ruth to Castle 
Rushen. And Herman? He had not returned, so 
Ruth was still in uncertainty as to the fate of the 
fugitives. 

“Your name is Neville, Ma’am.” 

It was a constable, or some other legal person, 
who thus addressed her. Ruth did not know who 
he was, she was anxious only about Gotlieb, for 
he ought to have been back ; so she answered me- 
chanically, ‘“ Yes.” 

Then came some other questions, then some 
painful legal explanation or form, and then Ruth 
stepped into the car which was waiting for her, 
and telling Amalia, Herman’s old wife, to follow 
her as soon as he returned, set off for Castle 
Rushen. 

As the carriage reached the top of Laxey Hill, 
Ruth looked over the calm waters of the Irish Sea. 
A vessel—a cutter—her masts bending under a 
load of canvas, stood boldly out to sea. Ruth 
knew that small craft well, and she could hardly 
help an expression of joy as she caught sight of it, 
Could those on board have seen how, and where- 
fore she was there watching ¢dem—their expres- 
sions would have taken anything but the semblance 
of joy. But the fate of those two sisters was but 
an epitome of the world’s justice—the innocent 
jolted uneasily over its rough roads, the guilty 
gliding smoothly over its sunlit waters. 

That night Ruth sat alone in her cell at Castle 
Rushen. Money had procured her some additional 
comfort inthe way of food and furniture, but it 
was ahorrible place for one so young and good. 

Some one craved to see her; and the request 
being accompanied with the usual order for admit- 
tance, was granted, and Herman Gotlieb entered. 
He was changed, utterly changed, in aspect 
during the last few hours. He avoided her glance, 
did not address her, but stood gloomily beside her. 
There wasa turnkey in the room, and Ruth could 


_ not speak as she wished ; could not ask distinctly all 


A detachment of the party had gone to Douglas | she wanted to know; so she was obliged to veil 
with the news of her capture, and now they | her questions, and be content with ambiguous an- 


waited but the arrival of the proper authorities, to 
convey her to Castle Ruslien.. And she knew all 
this, and sat there still, calm, unconcerned, un- 
faltering. A few hours more and she would tell 
her own tale; it might be believed or not—she 
scarcely cared; but those few hours would save 
her sister, so there she remained among that law- 
less crew. Her quiet dignity seemed even to awe 
them, for by degrees their loathsome jokes ceased, 


and only a few remarks mingled with some oaths, 








swers. 
* Did you leave all well, Herman 
He bent his head, as his grey eye rested on her, 
and told her all she asked. 
‘sHave you been home? But of course you 
have, or you would not know where to find me.” 
How difficult it is to ¢a/k, whena third person 
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mars the intercourse we wish to hold with one 


with whom we have some object of more than 
common interest. We pause—and then begin— 
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and pause again—and then utter some common- 
place remark, which means nothing, and says no- 
thing, while our heart is bursting with the one 
thought we long to utter! 

Thus was it now. Ruth longed to ask Got- 
lieb how poor Grace had fared—and Gotlieb longed 
to say something to Ruth: but the turnkey was 
there, so both Ruth and Gotlieb were obliged to 
be silent for that day at least. But athought had 
struck Ruth—a thought she determined to act on. 
Money, she had no doubt, would purchase a few 
moments’ seclusion, therefore she asked Gotlieb 
for her purse. He understood her, and replied 
that he would return with it on the following 
morning. 

And the following day he came; and a few 
golden pieces purchased the absence of the turn- 
key, and then Ruth could talk to Herman without 
reserve. 

** My sister, Gotlieb ?” 

** She left within two hours of your parting from 
her, ond by this time is crossing the Atlantic, far 
from all pursuers. Let her rest. I must speak 
of yourself. You must no longer lie here. The 
mistake can now be rectified—the truth owned.” 

** Are yousure she is safe ?” 

* Not quite. The ‘Sea-bird’ may be detained 
in Liverpool. We cannot be sure that she is safe 
till the cutter returns.” 

* When will the cutter return ?” 

“When your sister and her husband have sailed, 
such were my orders.” 

“Then I remain here until such time.” 

She was inflexible, and Herman was obliged to 
yield to her. That evening, the cutter was again 
on the shores of the Isle of Man, and brought in- 
telligence of the embarkation of Grace and her 
husband. 

Then Ruth consented that the truth should be 
known. ‘There was great indignation—a general 
outcry—but the indignation and the outery were 
futile. It was proved beyond a doubt that Ruth 
was not the person against whom the warrant had 
been granted ; therefore she could no longer be de- 
tained. So she was set at liberty, and the law 
lost a victim; the lawyers lost a case; those 
bloodhounds who had taken her lost their re- 
ward. 

But the Isle of Man was now no place for Ruth. 
On acold grey morning, when the sea and horizon 
both look of thesame leaden hue, and the earth 
is a stranger to the warm sunbeam—she left. 
The wind was blowing keenly, and as she ap- 
proached Douglas it was whispered that there 
would be danger in crossing to Liverpool. Ruth 
cared nothing for danger on her own account, but 
she had no right to peril the lives of the old ser- 
vants who attended her. Soshe appealed to them, 
and gave them the choice of crossing that day, 
or delaying their departure until the morrow. 

Herman decided on the former plan, and his 
wife, as a matter of course, coincided in the deci- 
sion. The luggage was therefore put on board 





the packet, and in a short time Douglas was but a 
distant speck. 

But the Captain now looked grave and anxivus, 
for the vessel could make no way. ‘The wind 
howled horribly —great waves came roiling in like 
monsters ready to destroy the fated vessel. The 
bright forked lightnings played through the murky 
clouds as if all creation had been given up to 
them, forthe beuefit of their mad gambols. 

The waves looked black—black as night—a 
sea of ink—with white crested monsters dancing 
here and there in mocking glee. 

A shriek—for one monstrous billow had struck 
the vessel. She trembled—shivered—recoiled., 

It was a moment of horror, but it passed; and 
as she recovered from the fearful shock, she again 
held on her course— if that could be called “ hold- 
ing on’’ which was merely remaining as an almost 
stationary mark for the wild tury of the waves. 

And now there was a whisper of dismay, for the 
engine fires were out, and the poor disabled vessel 
seemed but a mere wreck. Another moment and . 
the horrible ery, of ‘a leak” was heard, and all 
hands were ordered to the pumps; the water was 
deepening in the hold. Work as the sailors would, 
the leakage gained on them; the packet was filling 
fast; if she could only hold on a little, Liverpool 
might be gained, but the tide had turned, and was 
now against her. 

Ruth stood onthe deck of the sinking vessel, 
calm, but not unconcerned; she never was uncon- 
cerned for the miseries of others. She looked at 
those straining seamen, and she thought of the 
wives, the little ones who depended on them for 
support—and she wept, wept for the sorrow she 
saw might be. Then she heard her name pro- 
nounced in a strange, low tone, and turning, she 
beheld Gotlieb. 

« Miss Ruth, dear lady, dear mistress —I would 
speak with you.” 

She was alarmed, and fancied the terrors of the 
storm had scared him, for he looked so wild and hag- 
gard. 

“Come this way, I have much to say to you— 
a horrid secret to cast off my soul, for if I mis- 
take not we are on the threshold of eternity.” 

He drew her to the end of the vessel, holding 
her firmly, for the sea rolled fearfully. 

‘Gotlieb !’""—and she tried to drag her arm from 
his grasp—but he grasped it more firmly still. 

Don’t fear, dear lady,” he said, “‘ I would not 
harm you, although there 7s blood upon this hand 
already.” 

* Gotlieb !” 

“Nay, do not start; you must hear the tale I 
have to tell. Something whispers to me that I 
may ne’er reachyon distant coast, something told me 
the same when I was in our island home. Look 
here,” (and he drew asealed packet from his coat) 
“in this you have the account of that night’s bloody 
work, when your sister’s infant child received its 
death-wound.” . 

Ruth seized the packet eagerly, It bore the 
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impress of the old clergymau’s seal, aud a pen- 
cilled paragraph on the cover from him, stating 
that, although he was himself ignorant of the con- 
tents, Herman had sworn to their truth, 

« Gotlieb, how did this come into your posses- 
sion, and who is the murderer ?” 

«JT wrote that paper; it is my own confession— 
for the murderer stands before you.” 

She recoiled from him. 

“You, Gotlicb—and wherefore ?—what harm 
could that poor babe have done you ?”’ 

“None. But I hated the mother and her para- 
mour, and I swore to have my revenge on them. 
I hated her for she had broken your heart. I 
hated him for he had been false to you. 1 hated 
both for their joint crime of bringing disgrace on 
the good old name. I entered her room that night 
with a false key—for hers was withdcawn from 
the lock—I told her to do that, persuading her 
that it was safer. She slept soundly—for I had 
ensured that also—her evening meal had been 
drugged. I painted her face and hands with her 
child’s blood, for I meant the suspicion to fall on 
her, and I would have given my life to see her 
hung. She was proud and haughty, and she never 
spoke to me as you did-—and then—when she took 
your place with him, I swore she should rue it 
bitterly.” 

For one moment he stood silently beside her— 
as if he expected her to speak. Then—ere she 
could stay him, a bound—a plunge—and the boil- 
ing sea closed over him for ever. It was ,impos- 
sible to save him, they were compelled to abandon 
him to his fate. 

And now the ship seemed to make better way,— 
the sea was quieter. The sailors worked still un- 
flaggingly, but the success of their efforts would 
have been doubtful, had not a steam tug come to 
their assistance, and dragged the vessel safely up 
the Mersey. 

Ten years passed, and we had undertaken a 
pedestrian tour through North Wales. We were 
sauntering near the foot of Snowdon one evening, 
when we met alady walking silently, sadly along 
the road. There was something which reminded 
us of days gone by—of scenes perhaps, of other 
lands and other days—and, with an uncontrollable 
impulse, we bent our steps in the same directiou as 
hers. She was so closcly veiled that we could 
not see her face, but she very soon came to a small 
cottage (which, as we imagined she would) she 
entered. 

Now, we thought, the veil will be raised; what 
excuse have we for entering? A glass of water. 
Good. It will do. Sowe went in boldly, and as 








boldly asked for that which we did not want, 
A glance at that now unveiled faee—and it was 
the very face which for ten years we had thought 
of by day, dreamt of by night—the face of dear 
Ruth Neville ; and her bright smile—and her scar- 
let blush told us the meeting was as welcome to 
her as to us. 

She was very much changed; but the kind 
thoughtful face wore its old expression. Her voice 
had its own peculiar tone, and there was the same 
graceful movement and gesture—for Ruth, like 
her sister, was very graceful. 

She told us she was living in the neighbour- 
hood, in a paradise of a cottage ; and she invited 
us to come and see her ; but slie said she had many 
more visits to pay ere she could return, and we 
must even go with her and pay them, or wait while 
she weut and paid them alone. We preferred going 
with her, and so we went; and stvod stupidly 
aud uselessly by in each cottage she entered— 
staring at her as she spoke her words of love and 
kindness. 

How the village children loved her! She was 
friend, mother, companion to them. Were they 
sick ?—her shoulder was the pillow for each feverish 
head. Were they well and merry? She joined in 
their mirth, and made that mirth more mirthful. 
Her life was happy, because useful; there was no 
sickly, sentimental sorrowing, no maudlin repining 
about, or allusion to, blighted hopes and misplaced 
affection, to au existence whose whole peace had 
been destroyed; no pondering over what “ had 
been,” ‘‘ might have been;”’ Ruth Neville was a 
noble-hearted woman, conductiug herself nobly 
in every phase of her eventful life. 

And now we whisper one little secret. For ten 
long years we had a lingering hope that Ruth 
Neville might some day be Ruth Neville no longer. 
And so one day we told her, but she shook her 
little head—and muttered some nonsense about 
“many more worthy in the world,” which we did 
not believe one bit. 

We should have been very miserable at the 
shake of the head—but her own bright smile played 
around her mouth, and negativing the shake, bade 
us hope—and we do hope—hope auxiously for the 
day when, at God's altar, we shall take Kuth Neville 
for our own, dear, glorious wife. 

And, moreover, the day is not far off, we 
fancy—for we think we heard another whisper— 
and the whisper was— 

“Not yet, dear Ralph. Let the bright spring 
come first, this dreary winter pass. "T'will metaphor 
ny life, Ralph—its cold and sorrow over—its time 
of sunny gladness coming.” 
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TANGLED TALE, 





‘* Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 


* Petter be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
‘‘ The honvurabiest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” ~Lord 


Bacon. 


———— 


° PL’ 31IARISM. 
Tue ethies of Literary Originality have yet to be 
settled. Whoever reads and remembers knows 
very well that correspondences, even of a close 


and verbal kind, are frequent between writers of 


all classes, whom mankind have long ago, and for 
all time, admitted to the highest honours; and 
that they occur so frequently, and under circum- 
stances so equivocal, that the question of origin is, 
in eight cases out of ten, indeterminable. More- 
over, any one who is in the habit of thinking as 
well as reading, (whether he write out his thoughts 


or nct,) soon discovers enough of his own liability | 


to excogitate ideas which have been produced 


before, to make him cautious in bringing charges | 


If the same thought and the | flagrant cases we all know it for what it is. 


of “plagiarism.” 
same illustration occur to two different people, a 
similar form of expression follows as a matter of 
course, and it is the gratuitous churlishness of 


pedantry to take for granted that A, who says | 
_rism, there is a wide borderland in which it is not 


something noticeable in almost the very words of 
B, has read B, It is quite possible he may never 
have done so. The writer of these lines has been 
before now suspected of imitating authors whom 
he has never seen—with the unfortunate addition 
that they were authors whom it is assumed every 
reading man must have read. Onthe other hand, 
he has just found out in a standard philosophical 


work to which he will not now more particularly | 


refer, a sentence so startlingly like one of his own 





where their material comes from. In truth we 
may observe that the man of genius is distinguished 
by two characteristics—1l. He says things that 
never were said before; 2. He says things that 
have been said from time immemorial by men of 
genius. A third characteristic is that he isa 
constant self repeater. No writer that is worth 
twopence has.more than half-a-dozen good things 
to say, and these he keeps on turning in and out, 
and applying here and there in new ways, so that 


_ the profane vulgar fancy he is propounding novel- 


ties, while the e/ite (such as you and I) and himself 
know that it is nothing of the sort. 

After all, there is such a crime as plagiarism 
recognised in the Republic of Letters, and ia very 
Cole- 
ridge was a plagiarist when he deliberately cribbed 
from Schelling.* Sterne was a plagiarist when he 
almost copied from Sir Thomas Browne. But 
between absolute originality, and absolute plagia- 


always easy to find the right word for characterising 
a particular instance in which one author may be, 
or seem to be, indebted to another. The following 
observations may not be quite unworthy of atten- 
tion :— 

I. In every generation there will probably be a 
large number of writers—chiefly, perhaps, poetic 
writers—in whom facility will tread rather closely 
on the heels of genius, without the presence of any 
Writers of 


great amount of imaginative faculty. 
this stamp will be likely to produce from the re- 
sources of their own minds precisely those sorts of 
ideas whieh are of frequent occurrence in good 
literature—ideas which, excellent in themselves, 
lie very much upon the surface of the topics in 


that, until he had ascertained that the work in 
question was written several years ago, he suspected 
an unconscious appropriation—his own sentence 
having occurred ina casual paper which was rather 
fre ly quoted at the time. He could greatly mul- 
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tiply such instances, from his own experience and 
that of literary friends—instances, that is, of cor- 
respondence, minute aud verbal, in cases where 
appropriation, conscious cr unconscious, was abso- 
lutely impossible. 

But it is certaiu that this word “ correspon- 
dences” does not suflice to cover all the cases in 
which great writers have produced passages like 
those of other writers. Malone (I have not read 
him, but [I quote hin on the authority of Emerson) 
says of tlie First, Second, and Third parts of Henry 
VI, that “out of 6,043 Ines, 1,771 were written 
by some author precedi.ig Shakespeare ; 2,375 by 
him, on the foundation sad by his predecessors ; 
while 1,899 were entirely his own.’’ The case of 
Shakespeare, as re-creating a dramatic literature 
(if we should not rather say creating it), was 

eculiar; aud so was that of Chaucer—also in- 
stanced by Mr. Emerson. But often there is a cer- 





_ ideas once assimilated. 
anc _ own remarks to my face as if they were hig own, and new, & 
tain éasouciance in the highest order of minds as to | : 4 : ' 


nature and life to which they belong. In other 
words, the originality of such minds will have all 
the appearance of borrowing. Gray was an in- 
stance in point. Thomas Wharton is another. It 
has been said that “ every line” of Gray’s Elegy, 
immortally meritorious as it is, “ may be.traced to 
another.” The real truth is, not that Gray stole 
his ideas, but that he hit upon such ideas in the 
poetry of his theme as poetic minds of all ranks 
would be pretty sure to seize. Hence, he was 
original in the sense of not being a plagiarist, but 
not original in the sense of saying things before 
unsaid. Yet something of high originality belongs 





* It is said, however, that Coleridge would sometimes 
attribute his own remarks to other people, in forgetfulness 
of their origin. Some men soon forget the origin of 
I have a friend who will repeat my 


few days after I have made them. 
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to Gray; for what he wrote was quite individual 
—his manner was his own. The same remark 
does not apply with quite equal force to Wharton ; 
but he belongs to the same order of minds. 

Ik Minds not overstrong assimilate crudely 
and give off too readily, so that the work of 
others shows through theirs when theirs is done, 
Poets, says Shelley, are a very chameleonic 
race, and betray what they have been feeding on 
by their colour. Let us illustrate by example. 
Longfellow is a great, a very great, borrower, and 
I scarcely know what verdict to pass upon some of 
his “ appropriations” of other men’s ideas and 
words. But, apari from all question of plagiarism, 
no poet that ever sang (and a poet I call Aim*) 
shows in his works more frequent traces of the 
suggestions of other men. In the “Golden Le- 
gend” are these well-known and beautiful lines :— 


PRINCE HENRY. 


I cannot sleep! my fervid brain 

Calls up the vanished past again. . 

Come back! ye friendships long departed, 
Come back ! ye friends whose lives are ended, 
Come brick, with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay, 

When ye arose and went away. 


They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long-ago, 

The dreams and fancies known of yore 
Which have been and shall be no more— 
They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight. . . . 


and so forth, till LuciFeR come out of the flash 
of lightning. Now, for a restless man to be 
thinking of his friends by night is common enough ; 
any poet may use the situation, But certain fea- 
tures in the metre and phraseology here inevitably 
suggest a passage in the first canto of the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” verse xxxiil., rather too strongly to 
permit us to escape from the idea that Longfellow 
was a debtor to Walter Scott,—unconsciously a 
debtor, and not so to any large extent, but still a 
debtor, —in the construction of those lines. Let 
us see :— 

The hall was cleared—the stranger’s bed 

Was then of mountain heather spread, . . 

Not Ellen’s spell had lull’d to rest 

The fever of hs troubled breast. 


In broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes. . «. « 


Then,—from my couch may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night! 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 

Of confident, undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 

With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 
They come, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead, 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday, &c. 





* So does Tennyson. In “In Memoriam,” the reference 


I hold it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That we may rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things— 


is to Longfellow, and his poem of the “Ladder of St. 
Augustine.” 





This instance will serve for a thousand. Cases of 
mere suggestion or reminiscence, more or less new, 
do not receive the name of plagiarism, though their 
frequency may be taken into account in estimating 
a writer's strength. 

IIf. Neither is plagiarism the word to use, when 
similarity of phrase arises from the employment 
of unavoidable epithets, or quite natural epithets 
(however common), or commonplaces in composi- 
tion. A sharp-sighted weekly contemporary. has 
included in its list of “ plagiarisms”” of Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith several passages which are excluded 
by the exceptions just laid down. A few may be 
selected for comment here :— 


Some soft and soul-subduing air.— Smit. 


Her soul-subdaing voice applied.—Collins. 


This is not a case of plagiarism-—“ soul-subdu- 
ing”’ is hackneyed ; it is a mere commonplace, at 
anybody's service. It might be found in a thousand 
places besides. 


Checquered my page with shadows of the grass. —Smifh, 


Checquered with woven shadows, as I lay 
Among the grass—W. Allingham. 


The same remark applies. The passage is a com- 
monplace in both writers. The next quotations 
are more doubtful :— 


Loose as a film that flutters on the grate.—Swmith. 
Only the film that flutters in the grate.— Coleridge. 


This is not precisely a commonplace—but the 
“film ” in question is so matural an image for 
‘looseness,’ and it is so ma¢tural to describe it as 
“the film that flutters in the grate,’’ that a score 
of poets might write the line without borrowing 
from each other. It comes under the same cate- 
gory as 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


Again :— 


Chanticleer that struts 
Among his dames, faint-challenged, claps his wings, 
And crows defiance to the distant farms.— SmiéA. 


Stoutly struts his dames among.— Milton. 


The shrill defiance of all to arms 
Shrieked by the stable cock received 
An angry answer from three farms.—Coventry Patmore. 


I think any artist with a healthy self-conscious- 
ness would avoid coincidences like these, but I do 
not call them “ plagiarisms.’’ You must call the 
bird in question a cock, a “rooster,”” or a chanti- 
cleer, and the last is the accredited thing in poetry. 
You must say he “ struts,”’ if you describe his move- 
ments at all, for he does strut, and nothing else. 
As for calling the hens his “ dames,” that again is 
hackneyed, too hackneyed to be called a plagiarism. 
And to describe the cock’s crow as “ defiance "’ is 
so natural that anybody may do it. Ouce more :— 


Streaks of rain fell on the yellow woods,—Smith, 


Yellow woods were waning 
Heavily, the low sky raining— Tennyson 


Good gracious! Is this a plagiarism? Why, 
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604 A GENTLEMAN'S LOVE-LETTER. 


the Au\umn woods are * yellow '’? It does rain in | ladies, even at the risk of being thought stiff and uninter. 


‘ . . 4 , } sd : . . 
September! Again, we have poetic commonplaces | esting, should be silent and reserved in a public conveyance. 
Ger. But he was so very polite, mamma, He gave me 


—but it is sheer folly to call such things plagia- | | up Win glean’ Giant boon, os 1 om allested ti lla tea 
risms. ; _ | wards, He picked up all the beads of my pink coral 
IV. It is almost inconceivable that any writer | bracelet, which broke at such an inconvenient moment. He 
should be able to produce a work with all the | was so very attentive to you; gave himself such trouble to 
superficial characteristics of originality and homo- ; admit the air and exclude the sun. In short, mamma, when 
- he spoke, after all his services I felt impelled to answer him. 

geneity by “ taking an image, an idea, or a passage Sis sun Glick 1 G8 ween? 
from an acknowledged writer, changing the order, Mrs. V. Not wrong to answer him politely, my love; but 
or the passion, or the name, and then composing it | not quite right to enter into conversation with him. He 
into a new work,” especially if the new work in | may be a gentleman. He was very well dressed—rather too 
question be a poem. J doubt if this could be done, modishly and showily for my taste; and I thought him rather 
‘th To de it f of bet bh too conscious of his very handsome person. I do not speax 
” pape. ° jb ° - not Ol purpose, DUL OY | to censure him, but to warn you, my love! To me there 
virtue of memory, imitativeness, and faculty com- | was something rather underbred in the way in which he 
bined, is quite possible ; but some amount. of posi- | displayed his white hand and diamond ring; and his off. 


tive faculty I should say there must be. Suppose, | hand manner of talking to that strange-looking friend of his 


for instance (though these remarks are quite in the Spanish cloak and slouch hat, of “ Derby,” “ Malmes- 
I) it were shown (I believe it debe | bury” “ Panmure,” Dizzy,” “ Bully ;” and worse still, of 
general,) it were shown (I believe it cannot be | ,, Lady Clem.,” “ Lady Lou.,” “Lady Cis.” and so on. I 


shown) that the ‘City Poems” of Mr. Smith are | do not think he is the great man he wished you to think 
made up of other men’s good things; still, some | him. 


—— 


real poetic faculty must be presumed in Mr. Smith. Ger. There certaiuly was a great mystery about his 

Music, fancy, and a little poetic constructiveness | Companion. It struck me he might be a nobleman in dis- 
om . tas guise. 

he must have, even upon that supposition. Mrs. V. In novels, my love, mystery often envelopes 


It is an undeniable fact that works in which grandeur ; but in real life you will find the cloak more often 
there is very great indebtedness to preceding conceals the rent than the star. Figuratively and actually, 
works shown in the details have yet, as wholes, | I believe that was the case with your shrouded, mysterious, 
taken firm hold upon the admiration and love of | opposite neighbour. 
mankind in general ; and the fortunes of all works This skirmish does not inspire one with a lofty 
of true art, small as well as great, quite transcend | estimate of the sense of “ Geraldine,” who takes a 
criticism. Gray’s ‘ Elegy” and Wharton’s “ The | shabby scamp for “a nobleman in disguise.” The 
Hamlet” will be repeated for many generations to | young lady seems to be scarcely the person to 
come, although it were shown that neither poem | inspire a worthy, sensible man with a “great 
contains a truly original line. passion’”’—in a word, our Geraldine is a fool. 
Mamma, however, knows a hawk from a heronshaw, 
and says farther on, speaking of the young man 
who conferred the “ boon” upon Geraldine :— 

A GENTLEMAN'S LOVE-LETTER. My own idea is that he wants to raise himself by marriage. 


Fxom a series of papers on ‘‘Conduct and Car- | He cannot get introduced to a real lady in a regular way; 
riage,” addressed to young ladies at the preseut I do not think you have seen the last of him yet. I fear he 


' oe . will build upon your affability in entering into conversation 
day, and making lofty pretensions as to tone and with him in the train, and attempt to scrape acquaintance 


quality, I extract a model love-letter from an Eng- | y;+), youif he should see you again. 

lish baronet to his adored one, because it has Ger. Oh, mamma, I hope not! I hate to Le obliged to 
amused me very much, and is a curiosity in its | mortify or cut any one; but I see now why you did not 
way. I hold it to be interesting as an index-fact. | like me to converse with him. 





This is the style of composition which educated By-and-bye, there is a postman’s knock at the 
girls are taught to regard as the style choisi on | door, and then, “ Enter page, with three letters 
such occasions. on a silver salver—one for Mrs. Vernon, two for 


You are to suppose, first of all, the ‘““Scene—a | Geraldine.” Mamma seizes the oceasion to dis- 
sitting-room, neatly furnished, in a style of elegant | course of the physiognomy of letters in general :— 
simplicity, in Mrs. Burton's semi-detached cottage, Mrs. V. Now, before we open our letters, let me make a 
St. John’s Wood. Time: evening.” The interlo- | few remarks, which will show you the importance of trifles. 
cutors are ‘ Geraldine,” and “Mrs. V.,’’ her | They do, indeed, make the sum of human things. I know 
mamma. ‘The antecedents of the letters to be laid | none of these hands; yet I am certain this to me is froma 


. gentleman. ‘The hand is a bold, clear, regular, running 
before the reader are these. Geraldine and her Sead: the paser thick hud qnals aul the enmibens seul 


mamma have met in a railway carriage 8 showy sealed with red wax, and a crest, which leads me to guess 4 

person who made himself “agreeable,” and in | good deal. That thin, adhesive envelope, and weak, illegible 

conversation at home the showy person is recalled | hand, with the word prepaid over the stamp, convinces mo 

thus :— your ‘correspondent is a vulgarian. I know it is a rale of 

. ‘ good breeding constantly violated; but no gentleman ad- 
Ger. I will be more careful in future, my own dear dressing a lady should dispense with the etiquette, once 

mamma. I fear you were not quite pleased with me yester- strictly enforced, of a seal. 

day, in the train, for entering into conversation with that 

young gentleman opposite to me. Can we sufficiently admire the sagacity which 
Mrs. V, I own I did not exactly like it, my love; young | infers a gentleman's letter from “ thick, good 
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r”’ and “ acrest?” Never. But gentlemen 
do not always write “bold, clear, regular, running 
hands.” For the rest, mamma talks like a book. 
« Prepaid” on the stamp és vulgar, and “a thin 
adhesive envelope” is for business, not for corres- 

ndence with ladies. We are, however, admitted 


to the interior of both letters. First, that from 
the “ vulgarian :”"— 

Ger. (after reading it, hands it to her médther.) Oh! 
mamma, how right you were, and always are! Did yoa 
ever hear of such coxcombry and impertinence! That is a 
Jesson to me not to be too affable and accessible to strangers. 

Mrs. V. Read it to me, my dear. I am not clever at deci- 
phering a pale, illegible hand. 

Ger. I have hardly read it, mamma. But I suppose I 
must do so, as a punishment for my imprudence. 


“ Beautiful Miss Vernon,— 

“Tf, as I venture to hope, there is a muttality of im- 
pression and an electric shock of sympathy between us—and 
as I own I fancied as mach in your bright eyes and winning 
smiles—you will not be offended at my taking up my pen to 
address you. 

“Tam certain you are » young lady of spirit, though the 
duenna who attended you on Thursday, a very worthy old 
lady, no doubt, and, I presume your mamma, prevented our 
becoming better acquainted then; I suppose you don’t show 
her your letters and tell her all your secrets. 

“T set ‘ my rascal,’ or valet, to dodge you and to find out 
your abode ; and, yesterday, I did myself the honour to call 
at the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton’s and obtained from the butler 
your address. I wish for the honour of an interview to ex- 
plain some matters and ask some queries, which will simplify 
fature relations between us. But as I dread all duennas and 
old ladies, I will beg you to meet me at Madame Tussaud’s, 
at three or half-past, to-morrow. I need not add my inten- 
tions are honourable, and I have an appointment in view. 

“Tam, lovely Miss Vernon, ' 
“ That tyrant slave, a frantic lover, 
“ Epwin MALTRAVERS. 

“Direct to me, ‘Capt. E. Maltravers Smith, 

*** Crisps’s Pastrycooks, 
“* Upper Baker Street. 

“To be called for.’ ” 


With the observation that any “ vulgarian ’”* with 
the savoir faire and knowledge of life this vulga- 
rian is, in the previous part of the conversation, 
represented to have possessed, would have known 
better than to address such a letter to a young lady, 
I pass on to the gentleman’s epistle. This was ad- 
dressed to mamma, and enclosed one for the lovely 
(and silly) Geraldine, in which I must say she was 
overpraised :— 

Mrs. V. Now, my love, hear how a gentleman expresses 


himself on the same subject ; this letter to me contains one 
te you. Hear mine, 


This triumphant flourish heralds the following 
precious composition :— 


“ Dear Madam,— 

“ Daring the brief stay in London of your admirable 
daughter, I have had opportunities of seeing and knowing 
her—to see is to admire, to know is tolove her. I have 
not as yet ventured to confess to her that the happiness of 
my future life depends on aword of hers. But I think, 
with the delicate perception and quick intelligence that dis- 
tinguish Miss Vernon, she must have discovered my senti- 
nents ; and that in granting me permission to call at Mrs. 
Burton’s, she could not intend to crush my hopes. 

“ Bat, Madam, a first deep love is very timid; and before 
I present myself at ‘ the Rosery, I must know my fate. 
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“ My fortune enables me to make such settlements as a 
prudent mother would approve, and to dispense with any for- 
tune in a wife beyond the rich treasure such a young lady 
as Miss Vernon is in herself. 

“ If you can conscientiously advocate, and Miss Vernon 
smile upon my suit, will vou place this letter in her hands. 
and remind her that to my impatience hours are days and 
days weeks. 

“T have the honour to be, dear Madam, 
“ Your obedient and obliged 
“ LiongL LisBuRN.” 


While the old lady is reading Sir Lionel’s letter 
to her, Geraldine is reading her own :— 


“My dear Miss Vernon,— 

** If you allow me to call at the Rosery to-morrow, at 
three, I will endeavour to expres the feelings that tremble 
at my heart and unnerve my hand. You are to me the type 
of all that is excellent in woman; and I only hope that the 
love I feel for you is not too much like idolatry. However, 
to devote my life, and whatever adorus existence, to you, is 
to devote them to virtue ; and therefore, I hope you will 
consent to cheer the heart and bless the lot of 

“ Your devoted and grateful 
“LIONEL LIsBURN.” 


What is the consequence of these passionate 
appeals fromthe gentleman who uses “ thick paper,” 
and seals with “acrest?” <A burst of tears :— 


Ger. (weeping.) Oh, mamma, how can I repay the love 
of such a man P 


Ah, how indeed? Yet dear mamma’s answer is 
quick, to the point, and supported by a profoundly 
philosophical observation. ‘* How shall I repay 
the love of such a man?” says the excited Geral- 
dine. Hear the respected and categorical parent : 


Mrs. V. By giving him your own, There is no man so 
great, or wealthy, who deserves more, or can obtain more, 
than the love of an amiable, virtuous, and accomplished 
woman. 


After this burst of feeling on one side, and of 
wisdom on the other, we might expect an embrace or 
two; and aretreat to her room on the part of 
the “‘ admirable ” Geraldine, to steady her nerves, 
and bathe her forehead, — if not to say her prayers. 
But the author of the essay knows human nature, 
and Geraldine, after her fit of ‘ weeping,”’ sub- 
sides to—tea and small talk, in a second or two: 


Mrs. V. Sir Lionel wishes to call at three to-morrow ; 
the very moment at which that impudent vuigarian and au- 
dacious coxcomb dared to appoint to meet you, “ before the 
central Royal group.” 

Ger. Oh, mamma, no more of him! After tea I will write 
to Sir Lionel, and to Captain Maltravers Smith (if that is not 
a nomde guerre.) But before Awit Burton comes down to 
tea, let me ask you a few questions for poor Bertha. Js it 
improper for a bride to dance the polka and to waltz ? 


Happy Geraldine, in patience possessing your 
soul ! and happy Sir Lionel Lisburn, whose decla- 
ration leaves “‘ an amiable, virtuous, accomplished 
woman” so much at her ease that she can drop 
from “ first-love ” to Aunt Burton coming down to 
tea ! 


We have had our laugh, but I quote all this 
drivelling trash to “* point a moral.” I have said 
before in these papers that even the average “ in- 
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telligent reader” of the drawing-room does not 
know good writing from bad. What must be the | 
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letter which any educated man who loves you wij! 


write when he proposes! What will it be like? 


intellect and culture of ladies who can receive | “ Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Sir Lionel Lisburn’s milk-and-water English as a | till thou approve the performance ’—and by no 
model in amatory correspondence? Ah, dear, bright | means fashion thine own correspondence after such 
eved friend! trust me, that is nothing like the | a model. 








THE CIRCUMSTANCES AND CONDITION OF SIAM. 


THE progress made by the Siamese sovereigns in 
literature and science, the visit of one of the 
royal family to Europe in the present vear, the 
position of their population and territories, between 
China on the east, our own dominions, and the 
Malay peninsula on the west, and the friendly 
disposition of the Siamese—while, in many parti- 
culars of habits, pursuits, and religion, resembling 
closely the Chinese, yet in their treatment of 
strangers differing from them so fully—warrant us 
in again referring to the condition of the people 
and of their territory. Siam, and the Siamese, 
afford many grounds for supposing that we may 
exercise a great influence over them with the 
most beueficial results, by commercial and moral 
ageucies alone. 

The Kingdom of Siam is situated on the eastern 
coast of Asia, immediately above the peninsula of 
Malacca. It is divided into forty-two separate 
provinces, each of which is governed by a person 
of high rank called a Phaja. Geographers are 
not agreed as to its positive dimensions, but its 
greatest length may be fairly estimated at twelve 
hundred miles, its breadth three hundred and fifty 
miles. The character of its scenery is mountuin- 
ous, and one long chain extends down the western 
edge of the country to Malacca. 

Siam pays tribute to China, its King receiving 
from the Chinese Emperor, a recognition of his 
Royal title and authority—this once established, 
he remains absolute and uncontrolled ruler over 
his subjects. The country, as may be expected from 
its hilly character, is iutersected by large and 
important rivers, which divide it on all sides. 
The principal of these is the Meinam, which takes 
its rise in the mountains of Yunnan, in China, and 
after a course of 90 miles, falls into the Gulf of 
Siam. Its banks are dotted with flourishing towns, 
for like the Egyptian Nile, its waters are an ex- 
tensive cultivator of the soil. In the month of 
June they begin to rise; in August they have 
overflowed the banks, and risen five or six feet 
above their ordinary level; in November they 
abate. During these months, the natives are 


obliged to traverse the Jand in boats, as the whole 
of the inundated district then takes the semblance 
of a gigantic lake. 

The rice crops, which form so important a part 
in the produce of the Siamese territory, are ren- 
dered abundant by these inundations; but they 


sometimes, when they are excessive, do great and 
_ extreme damage, by destroying that very fertility 
which in moderation they so eminently assist. In 














these deluges, for such the inundations may be 
termed when they exceed their ordinary bounds, 
whole plantations of sugar are destroyed, fruit 
trees are swept away, and cattle perish for want of 
sustenance. This was the case in 1831, when the 
river rose to an unusual height. 

There is acurious ceremony connected with the 
rising of the Meinam, which we cannot better de- 
scribe than by adopting the words of an author 
of the present day.* He says:— 

Whien the waters of the Meinam are supposed to have 
reached their highest point, the King deputes one hundred 
bonzes, who are instructed to command the inundation to 
proceed no further. These functionaries embark on state 
barges, issue the Royal mandate to the waters, bidding 
them turn back in their course ; and they accompany their 
intervention with exorcisms, which are sometimes ineffectual, 
and show that the falling of the waters of the Meinam is 
no more subject to the commands of the Sovereign of Siam 
than were the tides on the British shores controlled by the 
Danish King. 

The same writer also gives us an account of the 
extraordinary migratory exploits of some of the 
fishes of the Meinam. 

In ascending and descending the Meinam, he continues, 
I was much amused with the novel sight of fishes leaving 
the sea, gliding over the wet banks, and losing themselves 
among the trees of the jungle. It is asserted that such 
fishes will wauder more than a league from the water. 

This fact seems almost incredible, but we must 
believe it, in deference to the authority. 

This name of “ Meinam ”’ has been erroneously 
considered by some writers to be the individual 
appellation of this particular river; but that is 
an error; ‘“*Meinam” is merely a corruption of 
another word in their language, ‘ Menam,” 
which means “ river,” and the Siamese generally 
add to this the name of the nearest town or vil- 
lage, to mark the peculiar river they wish to de- 
note. Thus we have have the Menam Bangkok, 
the Menam Tachin, and others. 

Ayuthia was the ancient capital of Siam, Bangkok 
is the modern. ‘The former was celebrated for its 
beautiful pagodas and palaces; it was founded in 
1351, and destroyed in 1751 by the Burmese, when 
thejresidence of Royalty was removed to Bangkok. 
Ayuthia seems to be surrounded with an atmo- 


* Sir Jonn Bowring’s “ Siam.” 
e 
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sphere of poetry. It has sometimes been called 


the Oriental Venice, from its streets having been | 


intersected by canals ; its palace, the residence of 
the monarch, was of great extent and magnificence. 
The King of Siam enjoyed then, as he does now, 
the full prestige of Royalty—pomp and splendour 
accompany his public appearance—sycopliancy and 
adulation wait upon his footsteps, subserviency of 
the grossest description attends him wherever he 
goes. His rule is despotic, even his privy council- 
lors or mandarins, being chosen, retained in office, 
and dismissed at his sole will or pleasure. His 
yoice on all occasions is supreme, his dictum 
unanswerable. By the ecclesiastical law, extreme 
abstinence is enjoined both to the King and 
all persons of high rank in Siam; all intoxicating 
drinks are forbidden; water, cocoa-nut milk, tea, 
and such liquids alone being permitted. This rule 
is adhered to strictly —the monarch himself setting 
the example to his nobles. 

The revenues, derivable from various sources, 
which revert to the crown are enormous; and, as 
if these were not enough to provide for Royal 
wants and extravagances, the monarch himself 
turns trader, buys, sells, barters; and he has his 
agents in various parts of the kingdom, who dispose 
of his stores of rice, coffee, saltpetre, and other 
goods. 

The ancient city of Ayuthia is now a mere 
mass of ruins, the spires of the once beautiful 
buildings appearing above the trees, which grow 
onthe place. Bats keep their nightly vigils among 
the broken walls, and vultures flap their wings 
over the wreck of the deserted city. 

The new city of Ayuthia surrounds the ancient 
site, and is principally erected on a canal of the 
Meinam. Floating houses are built purposely for 
this canal, and in these many of the people live, as 
they consider them more healthy than those tene- 
ments that are built onthe shore. We are not 
quite sure whether or not we agree with this 
notion, but at any rate, these floatiug houses must 
be agreeable and convenient to persons of a loco- 
motive temperament, as affording easy facilities for 
migration. The population of the modern Ayuthia is 
estimated at between twenty and thirty thousand. 
We have already noticed the extreme fertility of the 
soil of Siam ; indigenous fruits and vegetables are 
abundant, and the bamboo, with its knotty stem, 
is seen everywhere. The city of Ayuthia has 
a governor, a deputy governor, and some sub- 
Ordinate officers of state; and the monarch 
(for it must be remembered that it is not 
at present the seat of Royalty) pays it a visit 
once a year. He has a palace, erected on the 
site of the ancient residence of his forefathers, 
and here he spends a week or two out of the 
fifty-two. 

Paknam is the next place we notice. It is the 
chief port of Siam, and stands at the mouth of the 
Meinam. Its population is from six to seven thou- 
sand, and the Siamese appear to have a just idea 
of the importance of its commercial situation, as 





we find that they have provided amply for its de- 
fence against war ke aggression, by placing a 
fortress on either side of the river, and one in 
the centre. Thus the entrance to the river, and 
through the river to the town, is completely de- 
fended. 

Chantaburi is the secord port of importance in 
Siam. It is situate ona small iiver, which flows 
into the Gulf of Siam. A large trade is carried 
on between this place ° id China, in_ pepper, 
cardamuns, gamboge, eagle wood, and other pro- 
ductions of the two countries. The neighbourhood 
of Chautaburi is in a high state of cultivation, 
and among other productions we notice coffee, 
which is grown here toa great extent. The garnet, 
sapphire, ruby, topaz, and other precious stones 
are found among the mountains in this district. 

The climate of Siam is for the tropics considered 
salubrious, and the change from the hot to the 
cold season so gradual as not to be trying to the con- 
stitution. Fevers, diarriceas, and dysenteries are 
the most fatal diseases, and the jungle fever is 
dangerous to strangers, The national history of 
Siam appears to be a collection of fabulous tales 
and facts which it is impossible to separate from 
truth. The Siamese date their origin from the 
early disciples of Buddha, and fix their chronolo- 
gical data some five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. ‘The present population has beon esti- 
mated at from five to six millions, but this seems 
an exaggeration; from four to five may be nearer 
the truth. This population is composed of Chi- 
nese; the Laos people; the Cambodians; nume- 
rous Malay tribes, and a variety of mountain 
tribes in a greater or lesser degree subject to the 
Government of Bangkok. 

The Chinese form a very large proportion of 
the population of Siam. They have their shops, 
their dwellings,—they intermarry with the Siam- 
ese women—yet, notwithstanding this, they pre- 
serve their nationality to a very great degree. 
With the Siamese, they are votaries of Buddha, 
but the religious o!)servauces are different among 
the two people. 

Historiagraphers have not been merciful in their 
accounts of the Siamese character, which they de- 
scribe as artful, iusincere, treacherous, and cun- 
ning! Nota brilliant list of human attributes 
certa‘nly. But this account seems to be unjust. 
At any rate, their original character onght not to 
be thus described. The circumstances i. which they 
are placed, the despotism of the Guverament, the 
adulation they are compelled by law and custom 
to lavish on their superiors, must war their inde- 
pendence of character, and maketherr externally, 
if not at heart, the hypocrites they ar aceuse” of 
being. But the Siamese have thei: good poi. is. 
They are mild in disposition, courteous in deport- 
ment to strangers, peaceful and contented among 
themselves. Siam, being peopled as it is by many 
countries, the inhabitants of course vary in their 
altributes and natural qualities, but their general 
characteristics are as we state. One excellent 
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feeling seems to be generally ascribed to the 
Siamese, namely, strong parental and filial affection, 
which appears to be an inherent attribute of their 
nature, exercising a manifest influence over their 
lives; observable in the highest as well as the 
lowest; felt and acknowledged from palace to 
hovel—whether in the assemblies of the nobles, 
the chamber of the King, or the hut of the 
peasant, young children are always present. 

The care of children usually devolves upon the 
father—we mean the moral culture andcare. He 
it is who decides on their path in life, and by his 
own efforts tries to fit them for that path. And 
well do the children repay such care, for they are 
dutiful and affectionate, a pleasure in youth, a 
solace in old age. We speak of them asa class, 
be it remembered ; of course there are individual 
instances to the contrary. 

Again, the Siamese are kind and merciful to 
those who are in their power—to the animal part 
of the creation, we mean. But this is the conse. 
quence of a dogma of their religion, which teaches 
the transmigration of the soul. Believing as 
they do that the spirits of human beings may 
enter fora time the bodily tenements of brutes, 
they look on their destruction as murder, cruelty 
to them as a sin. 

Elephants are especially under the protection of 
Government; and the slaughter of even the wild 
animals of that species which inhabit: the jungle 
is prohibited by law. But to the white elephant 
is reserved gieat, and even extreme, veneration, 
from the extraordinary supposition of its being the 
incarnation of the future Buddha, who will be the 
harbinger and dispenser of blessings to the country 
which protects it. These animals are sought for 
with the greatest anxiety, as they bring honours and 
advancement to the fortunate finder. From the 
forest where they are taken, a special road is made 
for them to their place of embarcation ; there 
they are received with great demonstrations of 
joy; and being placed on a raft ornamented with 
garlands of flowers, they are conveyed to their 
destination, the capital of the kingdom. At that 
place they are met by the King and the various offi- 
cers of State. These sacred beasts have a numerous 
retinue appointed to administer to their wants, 
are fed out of gold and silver vessels, on the 
choicest food they willeat. When sick, the Court 
physician attends them, and when one dies, the 
lamentation in the land is great indeed. 

The white monkey is held in much esteem, but 
yields considerably in this respect to the elephant. 
Tbe Siamese hold that the monkey is a brother 
man, and as such entitled to superior consideration. 
All white animals have a peculiar degree of vene- 
ration accorded to them in Siam, but the elephant 
alone is held sacred. 

Now that we have touched upon the animal 
creation of Siam, we may as well say that wild 
animals abound in the country. ‘Tigers, tiger-cats, 
bears, buffaloes, the rhinoceros, and several other 
animals of a savage and ferocious nature, inhabit 
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the jungles. ‘The reptiles, too, of Siam are nume. 
rous, and serpents of all sizes are found there. 
The boa is reverenced by the Siamese, and looked 
on as a deity or sub deity. Serpent worship and 
serpent-charming are rifein the country. For the 
last exploit, the venom is said to be extracted 
before the experiment is ventured upon. The 
rivers are full of crocodiles, and they are also the 
objects of “charming.” A dangerous operation, 
one would fancy, considering the strength and 
savage ferocity of the animal. 

In connection with the crocodile, we notice the 
principal fishes. Fish of all kinds abound in the 
waters round Siam, and sea turtles, some of them 
weighing 150lb. each, are so abundant that vessels 
are loaded with merely the eggs, which are consi. 
dered a delicacy, and reserved for the tables of the 
nobility, and those who are rich enough to imitate 
them. Some of our English fish, such as the 
salmon and the sole, are found at the mouths of the 
rivers, and prawns, crabs, and crawfish are plen- 
tiful. The insect world includes in its category, 
the centipede, one species of which is luminous; 
the scorpion, the cock roach ; that most disgusting 
of all pests, the mosquitoes, the beautiful fire- 
flies, and many others; but ’twere a shame to in- 
clude the fire-flies with the list of nuisances, 
Then there are the glowworms, the diamonds of 


the earth, as the fire-flies are the gems of the air. © 


Flowers, fruits, and vegetables grow luxuriantly 
in Siam. The Siamese seem to be particularly 
fond of flowers; we find the king making his 
presents of flowers, and, among friends, garlands 
are no uncommon gift. We might run through a 
long list of names, mention several creations of the 
animal, insect, and piscatory kingdoms; but such a 
catalogue would be uninteresting to the reader. 
We therefore return to the people ; their national 
character we have already described, their social 
position depends necessarily on that of the female 
part of the population. 

The women of Siam, as may be expected, and as 
is invariably the case where polygamy is permitted, 
occupy but an indifferent place in the communily. 
Their education is considered a matter of secondary 
importance; few of them are taught either to read 
or write; their province seems completely a do- 
mestic one, and they are energetic in the manage- 
ment of their households only—but they are ex- 
cluded from any higher exercise of authority; even 
the moral culture and training of their children (the 
boys at least) is taken from them, and, through the 
father, committed to the Bonzes. 

The education of a boy does not, generally 
speaking, involve any great amount of intellectual 
labour, nor is the expense attending it very large ; 
as in some of the schools of Bangkok, the ordinary 
charge is eight dollars, or thirty-five shillings, per 
annum, an additional sum of fifteen dollars being 
paid for extra expenses, in the way of board, sta- 
tionery, and clothes. 

This “‘education’’ (as it pretends to be) com- 
mences with the shaving the “tuft,” the treasured 
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“tuft,” on the head. After this first educational 
ceremony, the future pupil is sent to the pagodas, 
where he is condemned to pass a certain portion 
of his life in studies, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, are for all purposes of future utility useless, 
or even worse than useless—as they are simply an 
excuse for a wasteful consumption of time, and a 
medium for the contraction of habits of idleness, 
which generally influence the whole tenor of the 
students’ future existence. 

It is an undoubted fact, peculiarly illustrated by 
Oriental example, that, where women take a low 
social position, the commnnity at large follows 
them in a corresponding degree. The influence of 
the mother over the immatured mind of child- 
hood cannot be too highiy estimated ; and, where 
her authority as a mother is set aside, her influence 
as such destroyed, the effects must be, @s we inva- 
riably see they are, calamitous. Thus it is in Siam, 
The wife, although holding a better position than 
in some other Oriental nations, is still considered 
something in the light of household furniture. She 
may be pawned or sold to pay her husband's 
debts, unless she should chance to have brought 
him a dowry; in which case she is exempt 
from the latter fate, and is held in somewhat 
greater consideration than she would be had she 
come to him a portionless maiden. Besides, she 
is independent, as, in case of divorce, the dowry is 
returned to her. 

Polygamy is permitted, but it must not be un- 
derstood from this that the different grades of 
wives all occupy a similar position in the husband’s 
household—for this is not the case. There is only 
one legitimate wife; she who has been made so by 
the Khan mak, or Siamese marriage ceremony—a 
mere civil form which, however, has the effect of 
making the woman who passes through it the 
veritable wife, her children the sole legitimate 
offspring. 

Some of the preliminary arrangements incidental 
to this nuptial ceremony are singular. The nego- 
tiation is generally entered into by a third party, 
a mediator in fact, who is chosen by the bride- 
groom to intercede with the father of the bride, 
arrange her dowry, if she have any, and settle all 
other particulars. Should this negotiation be 
successful, the bridegroom himself, accompanied 
by his friends in procession, repairs to the resi- 
dence of his future wife, with a suitable offering 
of garments, jewellery, fruits, flowers, and cakes. 
The garments, we may well imagine, are not of very 
great value or number, as the attire of a Siamese 
woman consists of a piece of linen cloth wound 
round the loins, a scarf for the neck, and a palm 
leaf hat to be worn out of doors, as a protection 
from the sun; additions are sometimes made to 
this costume, but these are the general garments. 
The jewellery would form a more important item 
in the ¢rousseau, the Siamese women having a 
passion for trinkets of every description. They 
wear rings, bracelets, and necklaces whenever they 
can—even on their ankles and feet. 





When the wedding present has been offered and 
received, the matrimonially disposed parties are 
considered finally engaged to each other, and then 
the bridegroom removes his residence to the vicinity 
of the bride elect, where it is her business, for 
three days before the ceremony, to cunvey his meals 
to him. For our own part if we were one of the 
Siamese women, we should look upon this portion 
of the marriage ceremony with suspicion ; it seems 
very much like a breaking in for the future; but 
it is the custom of the country and the women of 
Siam yield to it, as the women of England yield to 
many an institution of society in our own land, 
simply in obedience to “ custom.” 

In cases of divorce, the rules relating to the 
disposal of children are primitive to a degree. 
Should there be but one child, that one belongs to 
the mother; if there happens to be two, the 
second belongs to the father; if more than two 
the odd numbers belong to the mother, the even 
to the father; thus, Nos. 3, 5, 7, ete., would be 
the maternal portion ;—2, 4, 6, would appertain 
to the sire. This is certainly a very easy mode 
of deciding matters, whether satisfactory or not 
remains a question. 

We have elsewhere noticed the despotic power 
of the monarch, and, now that we speak of the 
social position of women in Siam, we are reminded 
of an anecdote in connection with these subjects, 
and illustrative equally of both. As briefly as 
may be, we will relate it:— 

Nuntai, the heroine of the tale, was one of the 
most beautiful of the Laos girls; indeed the fatal 
gift had been lavishly bestowed on her, and the 
rumour of her charms spread far and near. No 
one could dance as gracefully as Nuntai; and her 
voice was so melodious, that even the birds 
stopped to listen to it, as she carolled forth her 
notes, while the thrush with its mocking tones 
tried to emulate the sounds in vain.* 

H{fow gentle she was, this poor, simple Nuntai; 
how gentle and loving! and then so guileless, so 
unskilled in the world’s deep treachery and cun- 
ning,—but then she was little more than a child, 
or she would have been a child in England, for 
she could only number thirteen summers; how- 
ever, tropical plants and tropical children mature 
quickly, and so it was with Nuntai. 

Now the rumour of her beauty, spreading as it 
did, found a resting place at last in the palace of 
the great king, Nai Dua; and, while it rested 
there, it could not be content with merely resting, 
but it must go flitting about, here and there, and 
everywhere, and doing great and irremediable 
mischief; for, during its flittings, it entered the 
ears of the monarch, and flew right down to his 
heart, or to that cold, bad thing, which should 
have been a kind, good, human heart, and inspired 
him with the wish to see Nuntai, and if he 





* There is a peculiar kind of thrush in Siam, which is 
said to imitate various soands, the barking of dogs, mewing 
of cats, and even the intonations of the human voice. 
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approved her, to have the girl among the train of 
his wives. He never thought of making her his 
queen, for he had one queen already, and the 
Siamese monarchs only have one queen; so 
Nuntai, the poor, dear child, was meant to swell 
the infamous train of concubines, aud have her 
pure beart sullied by legalised guilt. 

Then the messengers of the potent Nai Dua 
went to the girl, and delivered the command, and 
from that command, she, poor star, knew there 
was no appeal. 

She trembled like a palm-leaf when shaken by 
the western blast, and turned her timid eyes to 
her pareuts; but there was no hope there, they 
thought the mandate an honour, and when they 
saw the silken scarf, with its glittering embroidery, 
which the myrmidons of the sovereign threw over 
the girl’s neck and shoulders, and beheld the 
gold and gems with which they decked her, and 
sought to enhance a beauty which could not be 
increased by such aid as that—they prostrated 
themselves again and again, and uttered over and 
over again their praise, and thanks, and fulsome 
adulation. And for what ?—the profanation of 
their child. Born in degradation—bred in sub- 
serviency—every feeling warped—every noble 
attribute destroyed by the grovelling condition 
of their lives—they had lost all sense of shame, 
and gloried in their child’s dishonour. 

But with Nuntai, poor rose-bud! the case was 
different. The thirteen summers of her young 
life had not borne the weight of sin to crush each 
feeling of innate purity from her heart, and death, 
although she was not tired of. life, would have 
been a more welcome fate than that which awaited 
her. But the poor victim was in the snare; there 
was no escape. 

A gaily decorated barge floated on the Meinam’s 
broad bosom. Thither they, these royal mes- 
sengers, led the maiden. She scarcely knew where 
they took her, for her gentle eyes were fixed 
longingly on her home, and her graceful arms 
were stretched towards that home, supplicating a 
return to it. But the painted barge floated on, 
aud soon her home was lost to sight; and then, 
heart-sick and wretched, she sank down on the 
deck of that cruel vessel which so fatally eld on 
its course. 





She wept bitterly for some time, until her | 
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trees which bordered the river were very beautiful, 
and so green, no emerald was ever half so bright ; 
and the birds, with their varied plumage, resting 
on the branches, and looking like gems in the 
golden rays of the setting sun; fish leaped in the 
still water, and even the banks of the river seemed 


teeming with buoyant life. Nor was it the 
animal and insect world alone which embellished the 
scene ; man in his various phases passed through 
the panorama; the peasant from his bamboo hut 
watched the royal gilded bark; the merchant 
vessel, adorned with the leaves of the Atap palm, 
seemed to tarry, that its crew might gaze on the 
gaudy vessel; while, from the floating houses, 
curious faces appeared, looking with habitual awe 
on this appendage of the monarch. Farther on 
still, past the temples of their gods where priestly 
occupants, avith shaven crowns, sit in seeming un- 
concern of all mundane creation, their own most 
saintly selves excepted, the barge passed, in its 
splendour hiding a heart in sorrow. 

On, once more, to the great city, with its mer- 
chandise, its traffic, its toil. 

It was night now, and the fireflies danced in 
the murky air. The heart of the maiden sank 
again; there was something in the city which 
made her sad. She looked at the great houses, 
and they frightened her; she looked at the one ° 
great house, the one she dreaded more than ever, 
and her heart sank—sank never to rise again. 

Weeks and months passed, and Nuntai became 
the favourite mistress of the king. He loved her 
—loved her well enough to sorrow for the sorrow 
he had caused, 

“ Nuntai,” and he took her hand, “ you are 
free! You pine for your lost home; your cheek 
is as pale as the white flowers in your wreath, 
while those restless eyes shine with wild lustre. 
Go, poor child! Nai Dua will sorely grieve for 
the light of his own bright star, but he must live 
sadly, darkly, without it.” 

The freedom came too late! The grasp of 
Death was on that girl; she became weaker and 
weaker, and in a few days ceased to breathe. 
Within six months of her incarceration in her 
royal prison, to which she had been brought in 
health and strength, she died—a victim to the 
despotism under which she lived. 

Aud such is the social position of the women 


sorrow wept itself away, aud then, in her childlike | of Siam—a contrast, certainly, to that held by the 


Innocence, she began to look about her. 


The | feminine part of England's inhabitants. 
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Tue cost of the Indian mutiny is uot to be mea- 


sured by tlie expense of conveying and subsisting | retrogression of commercial enterprise. 


THE INDIAN 


MUTINY. 


| calculation the immediate commercial loss, and the 


Within 


the European troops alone, who will necessarily | the last thirty years, since men still comparatively 
be sent to subdue the outbreak, and to preserve | ( 


future peace, but there must also be taken into | 





young were boys, no country has been so ¢x- 
tensively developed by the aid of British capital 
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and enterprise, as British India. Australia it is | 


true, has risen more quickly ; but its rise is solely 
owing to the gold discoveries. An immense trade 
is carried on between the two countries, but little 


or nothing has been done towards advancing the | 
introduction here of its timber, gums, fibre, or | 


other natural products. Wool, its original, still 
remains its staple commodity, 
added copper; but gold forms the basis of the 
whole of the exports and imports. If that source 
of. wealth were to fail, the country, per se, would 
be but very little advanced beyond what it was 
some ten years since. 

India, and especially Bengal, presents a most 
striking contrast. It has risen to what it was by 
slow and imperceptible degrees, like the British 
empire. It is scarcely a ceutury since a few mer- 
chants blockaded themselves in a fort on the 
Ganges; it is hardly half that period since Indian 
productions were of no esteem; but until {this 
outbreak, India was likely to prove the great pro- 
ducing country of the globe. The direct trade 
between Calcutta, America, and France is enormous, 
when compared with what it is with other countries. 
The French too well understand the value of their 
settlements on the south-western coast to give them 


up (by purchase), though negotiations were entered | 


into a few years since to effect that object. They 
then bound themselves not to erect forts, &c. ; but 
a requisition has been recently revived in Paris, 
for a strong squadron of vessels of war to be sent 
out to insure the safety of the colony. The Por- 
tuguese have been equally tenacious in regard to 
Goa, though to either nation the trade of the places 
themselves are of little value to the mother coun- 
try. It is at Calcutta, and the British ports ex- 
clusively, that the great business is transacted. 

Forty years since, the great staples of what 
were then the northern provinces of Bengal, were 
indigo, cotton, saltpetre, rice, and sugar; and at 
present these articles form the bulk, in value, of 
their exports. From Bengal a large proportion of 
world’s consumption of them is derived. 

The indigo planters depend upon advances on 
the probable yield, for the due cultivation of the 
land, and upon the north-western provinces for 
their seed. Both these sources are cut off. It 
cannot be expected either that the bankers have 
now the money, or, if they have it, that they 
will lend it on the uncertainty which must prevail 


To this may be | 


French pay extremely high prices for finer qualities, 
and will have them; hence it is that articles of 
a blue colour—cloths, for instance—are always 
dearer than those of any other tinge. For some 
time past Oude has been producing indigo of a 
quality approaching that of Bengal. From these 
two countries the larger part of the importation 
was divided. Indigo is made in considerable 


| quantities in the presidency of Madras; but, owing 











in reference to the future produce. ‘The value of | 


the crop of this dye, at the lowest estimate, must 
be a million and a quarter per annum. To this 
must be added the value of the works, and other 
appliances for carrying them on, before a correct 
judgment can be formed of the mischief done by 


the outbreak. East Indian indigo has long super- | 
| published not forty years ago, speaking of Bengal, 
it is stated ;:— 

From local circumstances the growth of the plant | 


seded that from Guatemala and Carraceas, which 
formerly supplied the whole wauts of the dyers. 


in South America has gradually fallen off, and the 
Superior make in Bengal has driven South American 
completely from the markets. The Russians and 


to peculiar properties, it is seldom taken, except 
for certain descriptions of goods. Some approxi- 
mation may be formed from these facts of the loss 
to trade, by the revolt, in this article alone. It 
is not to be measured by the value of the lost 
cultivation, but by the enhanced prices of manu- 
factures, and the closing of markets where cheap- 
ness is necessary to effect sales. Previously to 
the outbreak being known here, indigo was rapidly 
declining, though the price was then low. The first 
intelligence of it caused a reaction, and as the 
mutiny has spread, so have prices advanced, until 
they are higher by 2s. per lb.—or 40 per cent. on 
the average of those quoted in May; and this, 
not owing to a speculative, but to a real demand. 

Bombay has so long rivalled the Eastern coast 
in producing cotton, that the receipts of this 
article from the latter are not of moment beyond 
native consumption. The growth of rice has been 
so extended in other parts of India, as to render 
the imports from Calcutta comparatively of little 
moment. ‘To give an ideaof the amount of trade 
in this article, we may state that the total quantity 
landed from all parts in Great Britain was 172,238 
ewts. in 1828, and from British India only, in 
1856, it was 3,602,126 ewts., while from all other 
parts but $2,875 ewts. came in. Except the finer 
qualities for table use, this grain forms the sole 
food of the population. If it be not cultivated, 
another of the horrible famines among the natives 
may be again known, but not to the same extent as 
former famines which have prevailed. The annexed 
province of Arracan will prevent this, but the en- 
hanced price which must be, paid for importations 
will create much distress, and occasion a further 
serious loss to the overburdened Bengal treasury. 

Upon Bengal alone are we dependent for our 
supply of saltpetre, now so necessary to almost 
every art and manufacture. Some small quantities 
are brought from Bombay and Madras, but of so 
inferior a quality as not to be noted. Nitrate of 
soda, from South America, is employed as a sub- 
stitute in a very few purposes, but may hardly be 
said to supersede saltpetre. 

The supply of sugar is, next to cotton, perhaps, 
that which most excites general attention to the 
whole civilised world, the one being equally a 
necessity with the other. In a very valuable work, 


The process of obtaining sugar is simple, and far less ex- 
pensive than inthe other hemisphere. ‘The juice is ex- 
pressed by the rollers of a mill, and collected into large 
iron boilers, where it is boiled down smartly to a proper 
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consistence, the seam Leing carelessly taken off. The 
liquor is suffered to cool, and becomes thick; it is then 
stirred about with sticks till it begins to take the form 
of sagar, when it is put into mats made of the leaves of the 
Palmyra tree, and the stirring continued until is cold. This 
process affords a raw or powdered sugar, but clammy, and 
apt to attract moisture; by the addition of quick lime to the 
juice the sugar loses these properties. 


Such was Bengal sugar at that period. Every 
new appliance of scientific art discovered in this 
manufacture has been transmitted to India, until 
Bengal sugar enters most largely into general 
consumption. All the beautifully crystallised 
sugar, like powdered candy, seen in the shops, is 
from Benares, and it is only necessary to compare 
that with the article manufactured as thus described, 
to see the rapid progress made in improving it. 
But increased production at the present time is, 
perhaps, of greater importance than improvement 
in quality. It is well kuown that the growth of 
sugar has not increased in proportion to the in- 
creased consumption, and new sources of supply 
are anxiously sought after. The total quantity 
used in this country, in 1856, was 7,240,626 ewts.; 
of these the West Indies, the great sugar islands,con- 
tributed 3,163,386 ewts.; the Mauritius, also ex- 
clusively devoted to sugar, and where the cane is 
reared in ground artificially brought to a barren 
rock, for such the island is, 1,441,817 ewt. ; Cuba, 
Brazil, and all the other slave states, 1,759,932 
ewts.; and British India, 886,991 ewts. <A defi- 
ciency of 10,000 tons in the general stock has 
raised the price of sugar ten shillings per ewt., or 
three halfpence per Ib. to the consumer, but this 
mutiny endangers the supply of 65,000 tons per 
annum, of which 44,000 tons were used at home, 
the difference, of course, going to other European 
countries. 

To sugar have to be added rum and molasses ; 
little of the latter comes over, the length of the 
voyage, and the expense of freight prohibiting its 
exportation. The former spirit, however, figures 
extensively in the general consumption of the 
article. The navy annually uses a great quantity, 
and for a considerable number of years past has 
been supplied with the produce of the East Indies. 
Habitual drinkers do not, however, recommend the 
use of East India rum as an ordinary table beverage. 
It is very strong, therefore deceptive, and the 
flavour, they say, is anything but agreeable ; but 
when mixed with West India, and served out with 
& proper proportion of water, by those who 
like such drinks, this Bengal rum is called deli- 
cious, 

One of the great objects in developing the re- 
sources of India has been to render us independent 
of foreign countries for the supply of necessary 
articles, The utility of this policy was never so 
clearly shown as during the late war with Russia. 
lor hemp and linseed we formerly were wholly de- 
pendent upon Russia. Had we remained so, 
we should have been in no small difficulty, since 
the imports of flax seed and linseed from the 


north fell from $54,000 quarters, in 1853, to! 





———— 





393,600 quarters in 1855. Napoleon was correet 
in theory when he issued the Berlin dececs, he 
was wrong only in carrying them out. In 1853, 
India sent to this country 151,000 quarters of 
linseed, in 1854, 196,600; in 1855, 364,300; and 
in 1856, 343,000 quarters, a regular and progres- 
sive increase from our own empire, making 
this country independent of Russia. With hemp 
also a similar effect was produced. Taking the 
same years, the import declined from 897,389 
ewts., in 1853, to 471,000 ewt., in 1855, entirely 
from the north. In the same time India (almost 
exclusively from Bengal) sent 340,500 ewts,, 
630,000 ewts., and 696,000 ewts. in the three 
years named, and in 1856, 790,760 cwts. 

The progress of the cultivation of hemp is, 
perhaps, greater than of sugar, before mentioned, 
For a long series of years the officers of the Com- 
pany made great exertions to render the varicus 
fibrous substances useful. It is not long since 
Sunn was imported for no other purpose than that 
of making door-mats and tow. It was even put 
aside for the former use in favour of old rope on 
account of greater durability. Now, however, 
some qualities interfere materially with Russian 
hemp, and there is none that cannot be put toa 
purpose which to some extent supplants the other, . 
and tends to bring about an equilibrium of price. 
Jute, which has a large part in the above im- 
portation, is merely a_ sort of flax, but it 
now employs many special dealers throughout 
Britain. It has founded a manufacture in Dundee 
and Perth, in making Gunny bags for re-expor- 
tation to India, particularly to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, where these bags are as regularly quoted in 
the price-currents as pale ale or any other Euro- 
pean commodity. The number of hands employed 
in the north is considerable, and were the price 
of the raw article to advance materially, much 
social distress must result. 

Rape seed forms a more striking instance of 
work that has been done in India. In 1853, 53,800 
quarters were received ; in 1856, 252,700 quarters. 
The same remark applies to others of a similar de- 
scription. But beside the seed, an immense 
amount of seed-oil is exported—a new trade, 
sprung up within ten years. Ground nuts,’gingelly, 
teel, sesame, and other sceds, besides rape and 
linseed, are expressed in considerable quantities, 
and the product sent here. Weall remember how 
nauseous castor oil was formerly, and many suppose 
it to be nauseous now. It is not so, however, in 
reality. We are acquainted with an old purser in 
the Company’s service who always uses castor oil 
in dressing salad, and accordingly have carefully 
eschewed supping with him during lamb and salad 
season. ‘This, perhaps, is prejudice. Certain it 
is that no one who has partaken of them has 
complained. This condiment was first introduced 
at table for the sake of the children, and it remains 
now as a matter of course. In 1534 there were 


received 1,900 ewt. of a thick, glutinous, high 
coloured, and perhaps nasty, castor oil; in 1856, 
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99,600 ewis. came in, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the former—thin, pellucid, and tasteless, 
so much so as to be substituted for salad oil with- 
out discovery. 

The great consumption of all these oils is in 
lubricating machinery, and in burning. Continual 
fishing in the northern seas has greatly limited the 
propagation of whales—so much so, that Denmark 
has claimed the enforcement of a particular treaty, 
which excludes us from the best waters. ‘The 


southern fishery has long fallen into the hands of | 
the Americans and the New Zealanders; were it | 


not, therefore, for the introduction of gas, and 
these Indian importations, our manufactures and 
our comforts would be at a low ebb for that neces- 
sary—oil. 

Beside saltpetre aud castor cil we are totally 
dependent upon Bengal for many articles, now 
become in such general use, as to be actual neces- 
saries. or instance, safflower, which produces the 
beautiful pink dye, so much admired in cotton 
fabrics, and which is valuable for having a peculiar 
affinity under certain treatment with the cotton. 
Fine qualities of this plant which, early in the 
present year were worth £10, are now currently 
selling at £18 to £20 per ewt. Lac Dye, the im- 
proved cultivation of which has completely driven 
madders from the market, and reduced the price 
of cochineal from 17s. to 4s. per Ib., is solely 
brought from Bengal. ‘This substance it is which 
gives so brilliant an appearance to the Guards, and 
most of the regiments of the line, in distinction 
to the madder dyed dingy coats of some of the 
militia. The gum shellac, which is obtained from 
the same insect as lac dye, is to be found in 
almost every recipe connected with arts or manu- 
factures, and it effected a great revolution 
some years ago by replacing beaver hats with the 
four-and-nine,’” and has created the now uni- 
versal “ Paris chapeau.” Without shellac, light- 
ness, and imperviousness to wet in this indispens- 
able part of dress would be gone, and we might 
almost imagine a return of those days when a 
gentleman might be seen in London walking with 
a handkerchief over his hat in the rain, if an um- 
brelia or a coach were not tobe had. About the 
year 1825, when joint stock companies were so 
prolific, one was formed to meet this particular 
inconvenience by lending umbrellas. You were 
to eall at a station, Jeave a deposit, receive an 
umbrella and a ticket, return it to any station 
in your way, and get back your deposit, at the 
same time deducting a small sum for the use of the 
umbrella, 

These are only a very few of the articles 
affected by this present war. There is hardly any 
one of importance, the growth of other countries, 
which is not opposed by the production of India. 
Thus, if the imports from thence do not directly 
interfere, they do indirectly, by reducing the cost 


of others, For instance, saltpetre, when at a | 


certain price, has the preference over other similar 


which potters’ ware cannot be glazed, did away 
with Boracic acid from Italy, until it became too 
dear for the purpose. It is doubtful if the acid 
could ever be made in quantity sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand which there is for tineal and 
borax, as it is termed when refined. And so on 
with an immense variety of articles. The extent 
of the commercial loss by these events will not be 
ascertained for years, but its effect will be manifest 
in the enhanced prices of goods. 

There are no statistical tables applicable to 
Bengal particularly, but an approximation to 
the value of the trade may be gathered from va- 
rious sources, 

Previously to 1834, the East India Company 
combined political with their trading functions ; 
in that year the latter entirely ceased, their goods 
were sold off, their warehouses disposed of, and 
their labourers dismissed—though not without li- 
beral pensions. And here it may be noticed that 
from these men two fine regiments of volunteers, 
numbering some 1,600 strong, ablebodied young 
men, were permanently kept up at the Company’s 
expense, and officered by the superior clerks, whose 
commissions were signed by the Sovereign, and 
who, by Royal warrant, when the corps was dis- 
missed, were permitted, to retain their relative 
ranks in the army of Great Britain. At a crisis 
like the present, sixteen hundred such trained men 
would have been found worthy of attention. 

In 1832 the value of imports from British 
India was £6,337,098, and the exports of British 
manufactures, £3,750,286. This, however, hardly 
presents a fair comparison with the present time, 
prices have so fallen both of imports and exports 
that the quantities of each are nearly quintupled. 
In 1842 the value of exports from India were 
£7,120,748, and the imports thereto were 

£5,439,564 ; in 1854, the former had increased to 
£10,672,876, and the latter to £9,127,556. In 
tlie succeeding year, 1855, the latest date to which 
the returns are made up, we received raw material 
to the value of £12,668,774, and sent out manu- 
factured articles to tle extent of £9,949,154, 
Thus— 





| 


| 


£6,337,098 
12,668,774 


The imports in 1522 were ... 


2 1855 eee 





Increase in 23 years _— 6,331,676 





The exports in 1832 were... 4... ... £3,750,286 
1855 errs 


? 





Increase in 13 years, 6,198,868 





The chief articles imported in the last named 
years were— 





Indigo pare — .. £1,518,097 
Sugar - hal saa 1,043,480 
Linseed ,... aaa ast 1,297,503 

£3,859,380 








ingredients in making soap. ‘Tincal, without 
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almost exclusively from Bengal, which province | 
sends in cotton £2,241,972, and rice, £1,559,031 
in value. 

The exports consisted, in/er alia, of 


Cotton, goods and yarn .» £5,842,974 
Iron _ _ ee 1,242,85 a 
Hardware ... _ —_ 137,5 

Woollens 227 55 0 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 
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Machinery ... 404,900 
Beer _ ota soa 438,319 
£3,294, 444 


In 1855 the total declared value of all exports 
from Great Britain was £95,688,085, of which it 
will be seen that British India was interested to 
the extent of nearly nine per cent. 


A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
VIZAGAPATAM AND WATTAIR, 
THe season for the circuit-going judges at last 
arrived. My guardian and his wife and family left 
by land for Rajahmundo, and other intermediate 


stations, arranging to meet us at Vizagapatam. | 
By us, I mean myself and my cousin Tom, who | 


was then doing duty with the 29th N.L., 
been recenily posted to the 43rd, stationed at 
Berhampore. We remained nearly a fortnight 
after 1.’s departure lords and masters of his house 
—and household goods. Bei ‘ing both youngsters, 
and free from all restraint, I fear we rather flared 
up during this period. I am certain that B.’s wine 
cellar suffered materially. The weather was hof, 
the dust choking ; and Sauterne the very thing to 
quench one’s fiery thirst. Jude, we pitched into it 
unmercifully, despite the remonstrances and mur- 
murings of the faithful old butler, and we were 
materially assisted in disposing of the fluid by 
sundry thirsty subalterns, and that invulnerable, 
unquenchable old sponge, ‘ Dick’’ — vulgarly 
called old Dick—the Master-Attendant. I believe 
I have before reverted to this eccentric old gentle- 
man, who had outlived and proved the effects of 
forty Massulipatam hot seasons, till he was literally 
shrivelled up, and dried like a smoked herring, and 
impervious to the effects of the fiercest sun, or the 
furnace breath of the hottest land winds. Full of 
anecdote, relative to past days and ancient heroes, 
iis proudest theme was to dwell upon tlie intimacy 
that had existed between himself and Sir John 
Maleolm. Like most men of the old school, he 
looked upon modern improvements with a suspicious 
and mistrustful eve. I shall never forget the 
excitement the old gentleman was thrown into by 
the arrival at Bombay of the “ Bernice” steamef?, 
with the first regular overland mail. 
was then in ifs infaney, and as “ Dick’’ was post- 
master as well as Master-Attendant, he looked upon 
the innovation in the light almost of saerilege. J 
believe he is still alive and hale. I almost believe 
that death has forgotten the old man who has for 
so many years braved the vile climate of Massuli- 
patam. 


but had | 





This route | 


OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


At last the day of our departure arrived. The 
good brig Catharine, commanded by a brother of 
the Captain of the Isadora, affor: ded us an oppor- 
tunity of bidding farewell to the vilest station in 
all India. A couple of days previous to our 
departure we had been the guests of our poor 
Fort-Adjutant, as hospitable and good a soul as 
ever breathed. His only failing was an extreme 
partiality to act as parson. Sunday after Sunday 
would he read the Church Service, stumbling over 
every long and difficult name in the Old Testament 
both pai infully and ludicrously. The next tidings we 
had of him was, that he was added to the nuinber 
of victims to the climate. 

On board of the good brig Catherine, 200 tons 
register burden, coppered “and copper-fastened, 
well manned, equipped, tight and staunch, and in 
every way fitted to undertake the voyage in ques- 
tion,—luckily for us, this was so far correct,—I 
had no sooner reached the deck, than I was regu- 
larly on my “beam ends;” those old familiar 
abominations of bilge water, tar, salt fish, onions, 
&e., floated upon the detestable atmosphere that 
impregnated the ship, and I gave in without a 
struggle. Not so my other compagnons de voyage. 
They held out manfully, gloated over fat salt pork, 
pitched into the pickled onions, swallowed any 
amount of bottled porter, and swaggered about the 
decks, cigar in mouth, and apparently i in the seventh 
heaven of enjoyment. Occasionally they paused to 
contemplate my prostrate form and suggest some 
palliative. remedy for my sufferings ; such, for in- 
stance, as'asmall bit of fat pork, well fried in salad 
oil; but my sufferings had already reached their 
climax, and I was beyond the venom of the shafts 
hurled at me. My greatest and most moderate 
torment was the old black steward, who, in a 
spirit of mistaken kindness kept continually worry- 
ing me to try some of his gams and gallies, (jams 
and jellies) as he called them. Night closed in 
over us, and, completely wearied out, I sunk into @ 
peaceful slumber ; from which, towards morning, L 


was aroused by a tremendous tumult on deck. 
There was nobody in the cabin or the cuddy to 
reply to my inquiries; everyone had gone on deck, 














and the chances seemed to be that the vessel was 
going down in a hurricane, for I could distinctly 
hear it blowing up aloft. However, sea-sick 
people are great arg ge and a termination 
to my sufferings would, in any- shape, have been 
almost welcome. I am sine sure I was indiffer- 
ent as to my fate—so much so that I coolly turned 
round, and fell off fast asleep again. 
When I next opened my eyes, it was broad ~ 
light; and, though the tempest roared loudly, 
my attention was immediately arrested by re 
groans and moaning of my two fellow passengers, 
who now, in just ‘retribution for their mockery, 
were suffering from all the pangs of that dreadful 
sea ailment they had thought lightly of yesterday. 
Strange to say (such alas is the vengeful spite of 
frail mortals), this sight effectually cured me of all 
my own ills. Scrambling out of my berth, as best 
I could for the rolling and pitching of the vessel, 
I succeeded in reaching a seat at the stern of the 
brig, where the fresh cool air, soon entirely re- 
sived me. The sea was one mass of monstrous, 
frothy waves, the wind howled fiercely through 
the rigging; the lofty spars were all struck, and 
not an atom of canvass, save a double reefed 
storm-staysail, exposed to the gale. It was blow- 
ing one of those terrible hurricanes which periodi- 
cally visit the coast of Coromandel, aud commit 
such fearful devastation amongst the shipping. 
At that period, the storm was dead against us, and, 
according to the ship’s reckoning, we had drifted 
considerably past Coringa, and were nearly opposite 
Madras, in lieu of being exactly as far on the other 
side of Massulipatam. There was something 
buoyant, however, and even cheerful in the vessel’s 
motions, and the sun, though partially obscured, 
gave sufficient light to gild the froth-capped 
waves with a golden tinge. By breakfast time, I 
was as hungry as a hunter; at dinner, as ravenous 
as a wolf; and tea and supper re-assured me as to 
the possibility of getting over the complaint. It 
was now my turn to look in upon the sufferers, 
and suggest mild remedies. As Sterne’s Corporal 
says, Chacun a son tour; but, upon the whole, | 
drew it mildly. At sunset the wind died away 
for half an hoar, and then blew with renewed 
energy from an exactly opposite direction. This 
was a fair wind for us; we ran befere it all night, 
and, soon after daybreak, came to anchor off the 
pretty looking town and fort of Vizagapatam. 

Soon after sunrise we landed, little loath to quit 
the abominable odours and atmosphere of the 
trader. A couple of hired tonjons carried us in a 
very few moments into the fort, where, for the 
time being, the Circuit Judge resided in a very 
spacious and commodious house, which commanded 
an extensive prospect of the ramparts, tle sea, and 
shipping, and the parade ground, with the invalid 
quarters opposite. The fort was exclusively 
garrisoned by European invalids, commanded by 
Major P.—a bald-headed, prosy, old man, who was 
the aversion of us youngsters, and got us into more 
scrapes by mischievous tittle-tattling than any vi- 
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cious maiden aunt could have effected. The other 
officers attached to this invalid battalion were all 
broken down specimens of most deplorable bank- 
ruptey in body, mind, and purse. Not one but 
stooped and shook with palsy, until wound up of a 
morning, to a certain extent, by brandy and water. 
[ may only except the Adjutant, who had risen 
from the ranks, and was, comparatively speaking, a 
perfect Hercules in health and pocket. These 
poor officers who had all entered the army with 
brilliant prospects of promotion and honours before 
them were, in many instances, regularly bullied 
out of their regiments. At that period the Madras 
army was very differently constituted from its 
present s‘ite, when the march of intellect has 
made rapil strides in India. At the time these 
poor fellows joined, there was hardly a colonel or 
a major in the infantry that ever was guilty of 
going to bed sober. Even some of the generals 
commanding districts have left an unenviable fame 
and name for their drinking propensities. An 
anecdote is told of old general V., who nightly 
presided at the mess table of the regiments in 
garrison, and as surely got stupidly intoxicated 
before 11 p.m. The certain indication to the 
aides de camp of the approaching state of uncon- 
sciousness, was a Villainous effort the old man used 
to make in trying to sing one of Dibdin’s famed 
sea songs. This was the signal for the general to 
be carried out, neck and heels, amidst the uproarious 
mirth of the youngsters. As the main road would 
have proved a circuitous and tiring process, these 
reckless youths very coolly carried the general 
from hedge to hedge, and pitched him, cocked hat 
and all, over every intervening ditch; the heavy 
bump with which he fell, the groans W rhich issued 
from his well-shaken frame, were nuts to his 
tormentors, and, strange to say, the old man was 
never the worse for these mad freaks the next day. 
There was another queer old customer—a Baccha- 
nalian hypocrite—who passed under the sobriquet 
of Nosey B. Nosey always got sentimentally drunk 
about midnight, and then discussed philosophy and 
temperance to the youngsters around him. 

“A glass of brandy and water, by Jove, sir, in 
moderation, by Jove, sir!—a cigar in moderation, 
sir !—these are (hiccup) the best thi-n-gs (another 
hiceup) in the’ and here, exit the old humbug 
under the table, whence be was duly hauled, and 
carefully shaken, by his palkee bearers, who carried 
him home on their shoulders. With such exam- 
ples before them, and the raseally facilities afforded 
by Indian baboos, and others, for incurring debt, 
it was hardly to be wondered at that many a pro- 
mising lad of sixteen and seventeen, fresh from 
school, and thrown suddenly into a life of indolence, 
luxury, and almost entire independence, should 
have imperceptibly lost all the moral and re- 
ligious sentiments imbued into him by sound Eng- 
lish educations, and sunk into vice, and too often 
a course of dishonesty. [ myself knew an Honour- 
able, the youngest son of an Earl, who, upon his 








fair and honourable name, had borrowed immense 
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suins from some of the more respectable natives. 
Fancy what this noble youth’s sentimeuts and 
feelings must have been when the black fellow, 
that he would hardly allow to sit in his presence, 
from whom he borrowed at exhorbitant interest, 
but under the hallucination that it was he and not 
the lender that was doing the favour,—I say, 
imagine this sprig of a noble stock standing 1a 


open court, a prisoner for debt, and being told, as | 


he was, before assembied blacks and whites, that 
he was a dishonour lo his honourable name! These 
were the very words the old baboo used; and as 


the question, our dishonourable friend went back 
to prison, aud took violently to brandy and water, 
and so went to the dogs. 

Most of these poor invalid fellows at Vizag had 
been victimised carly in their career; very few 
had attained a captaincy; the greater part were 
lieutenants and ensigas, and as there is no pro- 
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man to boot. Here was a talented, carefully 
reared man, perfectly lost, body and soul, through 
the curse of evil example which—thank heayen! 
—no longer exists in India, 

My comrade’s birthday happened to come, as 
birthdays will, and S. and I determined to cele. 
brate the occasion by a regular blow out, 
The mess butler had to furnish the grog and 
necessary plates and dishes; the wines also came 
from the mess, as did the two silver candlesticks, 


| Being bachelors, our own kit was certainly limited, 
| the central room of the bungalow constituted our 
revenge, or even one satisfactory kick, was out of | 


dining-room, in the ceutre stood the table, at cither 
end our respective bedsteads, an empty six-dozen 
chest, on either side, though rather hard, afforded 
capital seats; and, in addition to all this, we really 
did own three chairs anda stool. The day at last 
arrived ; preparations had been completed to our 
entire satisfaction; the dessert was spread out 
upon au old horse-cloth, which covered one of the 


motion in the invalid battalions, lientenants and 
ensigns they were doomed to remain for life. Not | 
possessed of equal powers of resistance, at a time 
when the slack reins of military discipline began 
to be lightened a little by Sir George Townsend 
Walker, and successive commanders-in-chief, 
whilst the old hands drank deep and late, but, 
being well inured to such indulgencies, rose fresh 
as a lark with the dawn, and went through their 
necessary duties, the youngsters, who followed 
in their wake, fell victims to the example, and 
being detected once, twice—perhaps a dozen times 
—unfit for drill, unfit for duty of any kind, re- 
ecived a gentle hint from the commanding officer | 
to invalid, with the option of dismissal. Teuder- 
hearted medicos furnished requisite certificates. 
The gold lace aud buttous, and the varied cuffs 
and collars, were substituted by silver and French 


window sills. A fearful array of bottles extended 
across the shady side of the verandah, and S. and 
'I contemplated these preparations with sundry 
| winks of satisfaction, and an inward presentiment 
of something good in store. The dinner hour fixed 
was 6 p.m. We expected several fellows belonging 
to the Queen’s ships, and some of the juniors of 
our own place. As ill-luck would have it, old T. 
happened to have drawn his pay the very day 
before our party came off; and, as was his wont 
on these monthly occasions, he was scized with a 
visiting mania, and having hired a palanquin made 
a regular tour, taking every house in turn as he 
went along. A hospitable, but mistaken, practice 
exists in India of making every visitor swallow a 
couple of glasses of sherry and munch a biscuit or 
two this is evidently derived from Oriental prae- 
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grey, and as the wretched man donned this livery 
of degradation, he sunk in his own esteem and that 
of his acquaintance, never to rise to the level 
again. Alas! this is no overdrawn picture ; 
but remember I am speaking of 1535, just twenty 
years ago. Wonderful and rapid improvements 
have since taken place in all branclies of the ser- 
vice in India. 

But to return to Vizagapatam. Of all the ex- 
traordinary and singular characters assembled in 
the fort, poor Mr. T. was undoubtedly the most 
pitiable, and yet most grotesque. Never in the 
memory of that respectable individual, the oldest 


bed sober, and he was then a lieutenant of sixty 
years of age, and upwards of forty years’ standing. 
His wife was a half-caste, and I believe, owned the 


house they lived in, besides having some small | 


patrimony from gardens, which assisted con- 


siderably in keeping the wolf from the door, | 


the more especially as poor ‘T.’s propensities 
tended rather to expense than economy. 
ever, with the assistance of his own meagre pay, he 
managed to rub along, and during the forenoon 


was a most agreeable companion, and a clever | 


| sides ale, and this upon an empty stomach. 





How- | 


tices, only that we have substituted wines and 
spirits for the less intoxicating drink of the natives. 
Ours was thie thirty-fifth house old T. called at, and 
he could go no further. Ona rough calculation 
he had swallowed some fifty glasses of wine, be- 
The 
result was obvious, his visiting ended with us that 
day; he swallowed a glass of porter and imme- 
diately fell asleep in his chair, where, in the course 
of an hour or so, he became the victim of a batch 
of as thoughtless and rioting youngsters as were 
ever collected under the same roof. The day was 


exceedingly hot, and the first thing that suggested 
| itself was to cool the victim of our ruthless sport, 
inhabitant, had T. ever been convicted of going to | 


the result was that some twenty bottles of salt- 


_petre-cooled water, were deliberately poured over 
the head of the sleeping bacchante; at last this 


aroused him into some sense of consciousness, and 
a terrible grave young Dr. of the 44th, actually 
persuaded the shivering and debilitated old man 
that his sopping head and garments were the results 
of a terrible outbreak of perspiration ; fearful, 
however, that the game might be carried too far, 


I supplied him with a change of linen myself, 


with—inexpressibles. l{e accomplished the first 
change, but the second was too great an effort, 
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getting one leg in he fell fast asleep again, and it 
required our united effort to carry him into bed, 
which, however, we safely accomplished, leavin 
him until the dinner hour arrived, 

We were all young and bachelors, aud conse- 
quently not over fastidious about our indoor 
costumes; indeed, not to mince matters, they 
usually consisted of shirt, drawers, straw hat aud 
slippers ; in these we passed the day ; breakfasted, 
dined, and supped. Old T. had come in full dress, 
with swabs aud sword complete, tle latter un 
fortunately we left by his bedside. We smoked 
our manillas in the open verandah, and drank pale 


5 


ashamed to say we were forced ignominously to 
retreat sans ceremonie , sans slippers, and worst of 
all, oh! ye fates, saws dinner, or anything in the 
shape of food. Truly, that was a bad omen for 
poor §.’s birthday. Our bungalow was situated 
on the summit of a hill, and we had some twenty 
steps to ascend aud descend from the verandah to 
the gradually sloping hill. Down these, on that 


eventful night, m our hurry to be beyond the reach 


sherry and water anxiously awaiting the hour of | 


six; When mentally we calculated upon much 


fun and jollity in store. Six came at last, and so | 


did the mosquitoes; but we had safe guards 
against the attacks of these villanous insects, from 
the fact of our clothes having been so made ex- 
pressly as to embrace fect and all. A few minutes 
later and our seafaring guests made tlicir appear- 
ance; there was M. the Scotch assistant-surgeon, 
S. the middy, G. the purser’s clerk, and one or two 
others. The candles were lighted, our guests 
divested themselves of all superfluous clothing ; 
G. placed his silver watch on the table; ‘T. snored 
peacefully, when, with a true spiril of loyalty we 
commenced the evening, with a bumper to “ the 
Queen, God bless her;’’ followed by an odious 
attempt at : 


A bnmper of Burgundy, fill, fill, to me. 


Whether it was from our discordant howling, or the 
work of evil genius, or fate, or thirst, or ine- 
briety, I really cannot assert, but one thing Is cer- 
tain, viz. that the sleeper awoke, and starting up 
into a sitting posture, insisted in joining in ‘he 
toast. S. poured him out a bumper of Dublin 
stout, a rarity in India, and T. having swallowed 
half, roared out vociferously, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” and capsized the remaining contents of 
his glass over our only two candles, leaving us iu 
utter darkness. 

Then ensued a scene and scrimmage, and to it 
Hogarth could barely have done justice ; the odo- 
rous soup assailing our olfactory nerves had given 
a spur to our already keen appetites; other dainty 
dishes smoked upon the table; an awful pause of 
seconds ensued, during which interval surprise 
gave way to rage. 

“ What do you mean by that you scoundrel ?” 
asked little S. fiercely, at the same time adminis- 
tering a no gentle cuff on the head of old T. who 
was labouring evidently under symptoms of in- 
sanity. 








“ Strike me, sir! me, an officer and a gentle- | 
crockery, and, being without means of procuring a 


man!” off flew the coverlids, out hopped old T,, 


one leg duly encased, the other sazs couverture, | 


aud before we could interfere lie had uusheathed 
his sword and made a plunge ia the dark, left and 
right. Our servants had gone back to the mess 
room to fetch what had yet to be brought; not a 
match was to be had for love or money, and I am 


of T.’s evld steel, some half a dozen of us rolled in 
horrid confusion, laughing, threatening, roaring, 
all at the same moment. Poor young S., the middy, 
endeavoured to bolt through the window, but T. 
who caught sight of him, hurled the soup tureen 
at his head, with such preeise aim, that the 
scalding coutents nearly blinded him ; most fortu- 
nately, beyond a slight cut, he had sustained no 
material injury. 

We, however, who had been ousted were placed 
in the most ludicrous and unenviable position. The 
night was piteh dark, and old T. in his valiant 
defences had smashed every bit cf crockery and 
glass, aud hurled every bottle after us with alarm- 
ingly correct aim. Whilst the darkness indoors 
precluded the possibility of our watching his move- 
ments, he possessed the decided advantage of being 
able to distinguish forms and figures as we glided 
about in uncertainty, from the back to the front of 
the bungalow. On one occasion the alarm was 
raised that the enemy (possessing all the cunning 
of a lunatic, and if ever man was temporarily 
insane, old Mr. T. was that night) was creeping 
towards us, drawn sword in hand. Away we 
started, helter-skelter, down the hill, laughing up- 
roariously, the while, at our absurd position. To 
add to the noise and turmoil of the scene, the 
wo D.’s, brothers, having inadvertently stumbled 
against each other during our ignominous flight, 
got up a private quarrel amongst themselves, which 
might lave ended ina regular row, had not the 
alarm of the Philistine being upon us once more 
put them to flight. 

Cunning, with all lis madness, T. found it safest 
to retire to the bungalow and keep a sharp look 
out to repel intruders. He had got the notion 
into his addled brains, that our bungalow was his 
private residence, aud that he was only repelling 
the attack of a parcel of freebooters, who had no 
business at all there. Many of us certainly were 
freebooters, in one sense of the word; for, having 
lost our slippers in the hurry, we had neither 
stockings nor shoes to protect us from the sharp 
gravelly pebbles; this, moreover, was one cause of 
T. being able to keep us so long at bay; the 
ground all round and the inside of the bungalow 


were strewed with fragments of broken glass and 


light, even with the utmost precaution, we could 
barcly avoid treading upon the fragments. 
After many councils of war, aid when the night 


had waned into morning, we made a simultaneous 


attack on the front and back of the bungalow, 


| resulting in the specdy capture of the offender, 
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who was disarmed, secured, carefully lodged in a 
palanquin, and sent back to the bosom of his neg- 
lected family. This was the last we saw of him. 
Some weeks later he took exclusively to cherry 
brandy, and in a few months’ time was carried to 
his last home. 

Not far from the Fort at Vizagapatam, is a ma- 
nufactory of those beautiful porcupine quill work- 
boxes, desks and baskets, for which this place has 
a wide reputation. In the fort also was the pow- 
der manufactory, and an infant school, supported 
by some missionaries. The latter was situated 
just_behind our house, and gave us full scope at 
all hours in the day of judging of the vocal ca ipa 
cities of its infantile scholars, who sung squeak- 
ingly, “I love little pussy, I like her coat so 
warm,” and similar lugubrious ditties, which em- 
braced all branches of education, even mathema- 
tics included. 

At Wattair resided all the aristocracy of the 
place, and thither, when the hot weather had set 
in, we also repaired. About midway, between the 
Fort and Wattair, was — the residence and 
extensive grounds of Goda 
Row, a native gentleman of birth and education, 
and who was possessed of many good qualities 
that rendered him a favourite with the English. 
Sooriab’s house was a perfect palace as to size and 
structure, and the magnificence and costliness of 
the furniture. His grounds constituted a perfect 


park, with a fine carriage drive through them, 


the umbrageous foliage of stately banians and 
marinds, whilst the whole air was perfumed 
with the roses and jessamine that grew in abun. 
dance all over the pl: ice; birds of fifty bright ang 


varied plumages flattered from bough to bough, 


and carolled pleasantly in the golden light of the 
setting sun from the loftier branches of the state. 
liest trees. In the centre was a large tank, with 
a jet d'cau perpetually in play, and the pleasant 
sea breeze swept uninterruptedly over the hill sides 


_and precipices, which lined the sea shore. 


Sooriab himself was a tall, handsome man, the 
perfect beau ideal of a high caste Indian gentle. 
man; he spoke and wrote the English fluently, 

suugh he had never been out of India, and con. 
versed on all topies, political and general, with 
ease and much good sound sense. His great 
hobby seemed to be clocks, and J have often been 
bewildered and surprised at the perpetual hammer 
and tongs created by some couple of score clocks, 


striking in all intonations and at all distances, 


Sooriab Precashar | 


Before entering his private reception room we had 
to pass through a series of ante-chambers, each 
boasting of at least six clocks of various dimen- 
sions and patterns, but mostly of a costly nature. 
What with cuckoos and musical clocks, and giants 


with elabs, and little old men that darted out of 


which he had very liberally thrown open to the | 


public. Here, of an evening, all the whites congre- 


gated, and enjoyed their evening exercise under | 


BROKEN 


turrets, and careful old sentries that were never 
relieved; these clocks were the greatest conceiv- 
able attraction to all the European children in the 
place, though by a wise precaution they were so 
placed as to be beyond the mischief that might 
otherwise have resulted from the prying propen- 
sities of these juvenile visitors. 


MEMORTES. 


Broken memories of many aheart 
Woven into one.—Sheley, 
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THE SMUGGLER’S REVENGE: 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM THE SEA-SIDF, 


A dreamer on a lonely shore, 
Strange thoughts but half defined were his, 
And there from restless Fancy's store, 
He shaped those dreamiugs into this.—S — —. 
SerTeEMBER—and out of London, breathing fresh 
air, and once more seeing honest country-faces, 
ruddy as autumn apples, without that worn £-s. 7. 
kind of expression which so painfully reminds us 
of Fleet-street. In short I am in ——shire, by 
the sea-side, in a little cottage which I have all to 
myself, and which stands on a bluff headland away 
from the town, with the sea moaning musieally 
some fifty feet down in the bay beneath my garden 
railings. Ihave nothing to do but walk, bathe, 
smoke, and think. “A pretty extensive list of 


A SEA-SIDE YARN. 


possibilities,’ you will say—but all of which, 
nevertheless, as is too often the case in sea-side 
retirements, resolve themselves into a_ general 


lounging away of pleasant days till the time comes 


when we must return to London, when we wonder 


_ how they can possibly have passed away so quickly 
'and blame ourselves for having done so little 
| worthy of recollection in them. 


The readers of this magazine no doubt have by 


| this time thought , judg sing from the non-appearance 
'of Broken 
| author has become sick of his goose quill altogether. 


Memories’’ Jast month, that their 


It is wf so, however, dearest of readers. Ill health 


-] an 4 —— on . ° 
alone has prevente 1 me from gossipping with you ; 

ll health alone has put a temporary stop to our 
friendship, which has jogge «lon so pleasantly, with 


but one interruption, since January last. More- 
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over, I feared that you had grown well-nigh sick of 
sadness, Of which these same fugitive sketches 


have been for the most part compounded; and so, | 


knowing that ill health was not likely to produce 
anything more lively, I intended to have deferred 
writing till I felt in better spirits. But that good 
‘atention, like many better, is frustrated. I am 
still alone—still sad—and still, as a respected 
hrother-contributor would phrase it, “ morally and 
physically seedy.” I have no books here—and I 
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am too far from the town to care to scramble over | 
the grumbling of discontent and dyspepsia. For, 


after all, in spite of the hollowness which we find 


rock and shingle for the sake of an hour’s perusal 
of the Zimes ; so I must write if only for pastime. 
Having no companion, you must not wonder if I 


take you once more into my confidence and prattle | 
| flowers, almost ere we have time to analyse their 


to you, even as though we were both located in a 
little lonely cottage hanging over a moaning sca. 
All lonely men are, perforce, egotists ; the inference 
is as obvious as the excuse thereby sought. Par- 


don me, therefore, if I seek to relieve the dullness | 
of a lonely hour by enlisting your attention to aught | 


I may have tu say. 

Some people in my situation would waste much 
time in describing the marine scenery hereabouts ; 
it were a vain labour, methinks. Not but that the 
sea, though written upon wsque ad nauseam, 1s 
worthy of a better pen than mine. What can / 
say of it worth reading? Alas, as year by year 
passes away, every time I walk para thina polu- 


floisboto thalasses, (pardon this profanation of 


Homer’s sonorous Greek by English type,) I find 
the sea is not the same to me as it was the time 
before. The world, that mighty Iconoclast, has 
robbed me of much of that mysterious, childlike 
delight wherewith in boyhood we gaze on Father 
Neptune—spending long hours on the brow of a 
cliff, gazing on the blue waters, inaframe of mind 
which were as hard to analyse as to control. As 
one who, after a long separation from an old and 
dear friend, secs with sadness, on again meeting 
him, many and many a change in the well-remem- 
bered dear old face of “lang syne”—many a kind 


easy genticmen of dishonest and nautical notoriety, 
are now nothing more than jolly, mahogany-faced 
fellows, who spend half their time in smoking black 
pipes upon the grimy decks of colliers, and the 
remainder in beershops ashore. ‘“’Tis we—‘tis 
ours that change, not they,” said Shelley—not of 
the aforesaid sailors, but of the more delicate 
‘‘ Sensitive Plant’’ and its congeners. But this is 
not a pleasant train of thoughts, and is base 
ingratitude to the noble old sea which is Just now 
flashing merrily in the surflight, as though to chide 


in everything of this world; in spite of one’s 
clorious young feelings fading away like spring 


beauties; in spite of the wide, brain-bewildering 
culf which in this life of ours is fixed irrevocably 
between fo be and /o seem, the sea is still ove grand 
reality. If everything else be a lie, as cynics, 
bilious money-s inners, and discarded Lotharios will 
have you to believe, my dear young-lady-reader ; if 


everything else alters, till the thinker of to-day can 


old expression lost or marred—many a hard new | 


one written there in its stead by the false world’s | 
fingers—little thinking all the while how far such | 


observations may be in great measure the result of 
his own changed feelings, so it is with me once 
more, gazing out of my open window on yonder 
sea. The romance of the thing is gone—who 


shall give back to me, what Longfellow calls “ the 


white-sailed ships, which at one time called up | 
such strange fancies, (such pleasing associations | 
with olden argosies, adventurous buccaneers, and 


distant regions where the sun shines through a 


cloudless blue sky the livelong day on feathery | 


palm-trees and rivers yellow with sands of eold,— 
pardon this long parenthesis)—scem now but 
what they really are—mere trading-vessels—imere 
“Mary Anne’s” of Bristol and “ Rosa Matilda’s” 
of Carnarvon, and the like—their captains and 
crews, who were at one time such capital represen- 
tatives of the “Red Rover” and other free and 


‘ 


find no reliable bridge of thought to connect him- 
self with his double of yesterday, still the broad, 
blue—-I had well nigh said eternal—sea mocks 
mutability—though it has been held by some 
ordinary people, and more crack-brained poets, who 
don’t know anything about it, and are distressed 
for a simile, to be a fit embiem of inconstancy. 
Yonder cliffs, as geologists with their hammers 
and strange jargon of * Silurian sandstone,’ “ blue 
lias,’ Oxford or Cambridge “clay formations,” 
would tell you, have shrunk immeasurably, as years 
rolled by from their ancient altitudes; yonder 
eastle on the hill, on whose battered battlements 
a solitary cormorant sits all day, the incarnation of 
lesolation, has crumbled away long ago beneath 
Time’s hand, or a more merciless conqueror’s; the 
portecullis is choked with weeds—birds build in the 
port-holes, and children play in the ruined hall, 
where once stalwart retainers and mail-clad barons 
caroused around their blazing log-fires ; many and 
many a goodly vessel, which had borne on its decks 
stout hands and lion-hearts to plant the flag of 
England where roamed men of strange tongue and 
outworn half-forgotten creeds, has sunk down 
beneath the booming waves flashing in the sun by 
yonder breakwater; many a note-worthy captain 
las sailed from this harbour to take a now forgotten 


secret of the sea,” its vague, weird charm? ‘The | part in the privateering cruises of Drake and 


Hfawkins on the far Spanish Main, and has returned 
hither to die and leave no memorial behind him, 
save a grey stone or two in the old churchyard— 
but this blue sea is the same to-day, save for its 
alternations of storm and calm, as it was when the 
Baleares, who dwelt hard by, painted their bodies 
blue, and slung stones at the haughty legions of the 
Cesars. Aye, the grand old sea is Time’s great 
reality—a mockery of man’s vain-glorious dreams 
and petty sway—and the most comprehensive 
emblem of Eternity on which man can look and see 
therein reflected his own littleness and his Maker’s 
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might together. And now the sea is calm as | At sundown it was floating out—no parent-rock was high : 
And now ’tis cast upon the shore to wither, droop, and die! 


lass—the clear blue waves come splashing in over $ cas 
g P 8 And such is life, and such are we—a lot most passing 
6 


the dark rocks; and from the place where I sit, I | seme : 
| Born but to leave the dearest—born but for storm and 


can see down many feet below me, so clear is the | 

sea hereabouts, the purple and green sea-weeds | change ; 

swaying to and fro with the tide on the bottom. | Rocked on the surge of sorrow—and, when the storm jig 

This is 2 glorious September day, warm enough to | ‘ past, an spre 

render a stretch of an hour or more upon the short | 4 oe on Time's strand with withered hearts at 

turf of the cliff yonder a safe possibility, and cool | On! cease, unquict heart of mine—’t’will not be gues 

enough to dispel any feeling of languor which sea- $0: : 

side places on this coast too often tend to increase | There is a shore where Joy will bloom beyond Time's ebb and 

rather than remove. And yet I feel sad, hardly flow ; 

knowing why. It may be that I remember bygone | And _ perchance, [ll hear once more one long-lost voice’s 
. one, 

days spent i another shore—it may be— for | fess mournful and more musical—before our Father's 

“happiness,”’ as Byron truly says, “ was born a throne. 


twin’—that, remembering in my loneliness a long- yr 
lost companion of olden sea-side rambles IT need | And now, dear reader, let me endeavour rm 


such an one now to complete, by sharing, my cn | make you some amends for all the time you have 
joyment of the fresh air aud the thoughts that | Jost already in reading what I have written by 
arise in localities like this. It secms to-day such | telling you a story of this place, which I se, 
a weary while since I sat on a coast, bleaker far | from the lips of a weather-beaten octogenarian 
than this, with one whom on carth J shall see no | sailor who, I shrewdly suspect, had been i SOO 
more—yet it is but a very few years ago—lI | and an actor in the scenes he described. But all 
remember then thinking Earth held no fairer spot | this demands another chapter. j 
than that barren corner of Great Britain, with its 
miles of arid rock and foaming sea on either side. 
I am now amidst scenes far more favoured by 
nature than those so dear to my recollections— - 
and yet, forsooth, [ am sad at heart. I have CHAPTER II, 


found that writing poetry—or what with me passes 
. e . r . 
for such—relieves thoughts like these. There is Come list awhile unto a greybeard’s story.- Old Play. 


little wonder then if I should occasionally run A fearful tale—the truth were worse.—P. B. Shelley. 


up lines like the following : 
The plashing waves come moaning in beneath the rocks 
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In the year 179-, some five miles from the place 
where I am now writing, lived John Brown, the 
son of asubstantial yeoman-farmer, and the hero 


hereby ; 
‘ld flow the cliff the restless wind dotl a the 
——’ wild fowers on the Che the restioss wind doth | of the tale I am now about to tell—a fuze, jovial, 
The sheep-bells tinkle on the hills—swect music to mine | Open-hearted young fellow was he iv those days, 
ont, handsome enough to turnthe heads of half the 
Like echoes from the pleasant track of boyhood’s early years. | girls within an afternoon’s ride of his father’s 
- 4 was “ae a tar pg bape yet Ap homestead, where, but for his restless dislike 
it si lose gen , "© | of any settled mode of life, he might perhaps have 
And ere we parted many a vow all lovingly we gave; been now leading a tranquil old age. But the life 
We never met again—and now the grass grows o’er her of a farmer had nocharms for him. “A life of 


grave! “ws _.. | excitement for me!” said the wilful young man to 

In oe towns, ’midst din and smoke the world maintains | js father’s remonstrance, “none of your hum- 
its sway ; oe cee : a 

The cares of dim To-morrow cloud the weary one’s To-day ; drum, atay at-home, fireside happinesss for Jack 

And so ’tis sweet to Nature’s shrine for weary hearts to | Brown.’’ And, so thinking, he soon joined a band 

of smugglers, who at that time infested this coast. 


come, F . ; 
As doth the way-worn traveller unto his long-lost home. In those days smuggling was not only more common 


I’ve wandered many a dreary mile and happiness I've sought, | byt Jess disreputable than now. Franc 
s ; e being 
And ss al s tree that budded fair hath blossomed into almost closed to fair traders by war, those in 
; required such fripperies as muslins and the like, 


I’ve wandered like the prodigal—until in sorrow wild 
I thought upon lost innocence—and envied every child ; or such creature comforts as Cognac, were obliged 
I’ve loved and lost—I’ve heard false vows till falsehood’s | —if they studied economy—to buy them in the 


self grew sweet ; cheapest market ; and this was i 
ae ie : n the hands of 
I've sighed away my spirit’s strength at many a syren’s | +16 smugglers, who at that time formed no incon- 


feet ; . . > : *, 
And I must wander still—who fain would linger by this siderable proportion of England’s maritime popu- 
a al lation. Young Brown, who from his childhood 

And “dream away this life of care”—and never wander | had been used to the sea, in a short time from the 
eee ee oe ig my opening of this narrative had, by his energy and 
ee pili os 6 onl Teh sittin aptness for command, elicited warm praises from 
his brother smugglers, aud was speedily elected 





Ere noou I saw that luckless flower upon the wild wave 
borne ! 


captain of as “rakish” a looking lugger, called 
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«the Petrel,” as ever baffled a King’s cruiser. Once 
in every week or two the Petrel brought in the much 
coveted muslins and silks for the ladies, and the 
Cognac, &c., for their liege lords, who, however 
much they might reprobate smugglers and smug: 
gling in public, had not the least objection to 
become purchasers in private of the smugglers’ 
wares, at far lower rates than they could have 
purchased them of the fair traders as by law 
protected and recognised. 

Among Brown’s intimate companions, was an 
old schoolfellow, who had joined him in his con- 
traband cruises, a man of two or three-and-twenty, 
by name George Gilbert, the son of a gentleman 
in reduced circumstances, and who, having been 
- wild at college, to which by his father, at great 
personal inconvenience, he had been sent, for he 
was a youth of promise, in expectation of then 
doing something good for himself, had some 
montis returned home, and growing tired of family 
reproaches, and having too much spirit to wish 
to live as a pensioner on paternal good nature, 
had joined the Petrel’s adventurers. Brown and 
he were friends, yet never were two men more 
utterly dissimilar in mind and body. By the side 
of the genial Jack Brown, the quiet, saturnine 
George Gilbert made a poor figure—yet there was 
more in him than a stranger would have supposed 
—as the smugglers soon discovered. Stern in 
feature, with a face whereon a smile seldom beamed 
—and then it was a smile more unpleasant than any 
frown—with nothing genial about it—cold as 
moonlight—a smile of mingled bitterness and 
contempt, George Gilbert, nevertheless, was em- 
phatically the brain of the Petrel’s crew. He it 
was who planned, for others to execute. When- 
ever a cool, calculating spirit, a keen eye and 
indomitable perseverance were required, Gilbert 
was the man who furnished them; whenever a 
dashing enterprise was to be carried out by a 
strong nerve, a reckless heart, and an iron hand, 
then Jack Brown was truly “Jack at a pinch.” 
Little wonder then if, with two such men banded 
together in one cause, the Petrel soon became 
famous for successful cruises, and hair-breadth 
escapes—or that her crew, who were all joined 
together in a kind of partnership, soon were in a 
good way to realise a handsome livelihood by their 
nefarious practices, in spite of the revenue. 

Now, although it is by no means my intention 
to dose my readers with too much sentimentality 
in these veritable chronicles, still I suppose I 
should be lessening whatever interest my story 
may possess, by omitting such love matters as 
are necessary to that story’s development. 

Let me be brief, however. 

Jack Brown wooed and won as pretty a girl as 
ever wore a contraband silk dress, or kissed a 
landsome young smuggler,—Kate Furness, It 
was likewise surmised at the time that George 
Gilbert—though he had never shown any feeling 
of interest when Brown announced his engagement 
to his lady love—had at one time been a suitor 
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' for Kate’s hand. Scandal said that she had not 


treated the young man quite fairly—that, though 


she had up toacertain period encouraged his 


addresses, the moment Brown appeared on the 
field she had slighted Gilbert in a manner unde- 
served—for, however harsh and unamiable in other 
respects might have been the character of George 
Gilbert, he loved her with all that deep—lI had 
well nigh said—stern attachment of which such 
natures—and such only—are capable. Just be- 
fore she formally declined his suit, he had led a 
steadier life, and had promised, if she would only 
offer him an object in view, that he would go to 
London and there make use of his talents to re- 
trieve the past, and brighten the future. But, no 
—Brown was a handsome, dashing, young sailor, 
and poor George was a man destitute of such ad- 
vantages, and consequently, was, like many a bet- 
ter man by many a more foolish girl, jilted. And so, 
like a sensible man, for a time he bore the blow in 
silence, and endeavoured to make the best of it. 
True, she had deceived him, and then as coldly 
undeceived him, and then given him for his pains 
a sneer and his congée. No matter; pride would 
enable him to bear it, and for a while pride did. 
One evening, as he was strolling homewards 
along the cliff, he saw the two lovers, Brown and 
his affianced, sitting among the bushes in a loving 
téte-a-téte. Having no wish to play the part of a 
listener, he was turning away, when he heard his 
name mentioned. He had been more than man if 
he had not paused awhile then. Involuntarily he 
listened and soon verified in his own person, the 
old proverb, that “listeners hear no good of them- 
selves ;” for Kate was just then telling Brown the 
issue of poor Gilbert’s unsuccessful suit, adding 
thereto sundry facetious comments of her own, 
which went like swords through the heart of the 
proud man who heard every word then spoken, 
and never forgot or forgave one—and Jack Brown, 
with a horse-laugh, said, “ Poor devil!’’ till he 
roared again. Little thought fickle Kate Furness, 
that pleasant evening, of the fearful consequences 
that would ensue from those foolish words of hers, 
spoken, after all, in merry jest, but taken by one 
of the listeners in fierce revengeful earnest—little 
thought she how a moment had alienated from 
her the faithful heart that had loved her for years. 
Little thought Brown how his coarse laugh, in 
which there was not the least particle of ill nature, 
had severed a friendship that had existed from 
childhood between himself and his old school- 
fellow, Gilbert, turning the friend into a deadly 
enemy henceforward. But it was so. From that 
hour Gilbert hated Kate and Brown with all that 
intensity which belongs to temperaments like his. 
Still, Gilbert and Brown sailed together as here- 
tofore, till one day as they were cruising off Jersey, 
a few hasty words between the two led to a 
quarrel—blows were exchanged, and the comba- 
tants were separated by their crew. Di 
they landed, Gilbert demanded satisfaction on the 
spot, and Brown, after a few well meant but vain 
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attempts at reconciliation, took his ground and 
shot his guondam friend through the arm. At his 
own request Gilbert was left behind in St. Heliers, 
and the Petrel sailed home. His wound, which 
was a simple flesh wound, rapidly healed, and from 
that time his connexion with the Petrel ceased. 
But he had formed his plan already to crush his 
hated rival, 

In a few months Brown was married to Kate 
Farness, and for a year all went on happily. Gil- 
bert, by exerting what little interest his father 
possessed with the county members, procured an 
appointment in the coast-guard, and from that 
day it was remarked that more seizures were made 
along the shore, and the Petrel went more rarely 
to the coast of France. Knowing well the cha- 
racter of the man they had lost as a friend, the 
Petrel’s crew became dispirited, and Brown speedily 
found that the worst day’s work he ever did was 
his quarrel with George Gilbert. 

One dark night, however, after they had ascer- 
tained that Gilbert was on the sick list, the smug- 
glers had arranged to effect a landing of several 
tubs of spirits, and this was to be brought 
about as follows :— 

About a mile from their usual landing-place, 
where the shore was less rocky than nearer home, 
to a stile, on the summit of the cliff, was 
attached a strong block and pulley, with one 
man to work it, a second as a general assistant in 
case of need, and a third some quarter of a mile 
off on the look out. Then the lugger ran in shore 
as close as possible, and the tubs were floated off 
and conveyed by the smugglers to a snug cranny, 
there affixed to the pulley, and then wound up to 
the brow of the cliff, when they were conveyed by 
the second man to the third, who soon disposed of 
them in a convenient stackyard, to wait till called 
for. But the smugglers had “reckoned without 
their host,” as the saying is. The sick-list was 
merely a sham, and in less time than served to 
convey four tubs up to the stile from the beach, 
a shrill whistle from the smuggler’s outpost, an- 
nounced that danger was abroad. The smugglers 
on the beach regained their lugger and awaited the 
safe advent of the rest to sheer off. But it was 
too late. George Gilbert, with four or five men, 
was running to the scene of action, the smug- 
glers on the high-ground were intercepted, and 
after a short conflict were worsted, and by Brown’s 
order retired, leaving one of their number shot 
through the body on the grass, and Brown hin- 
self a prisoner, though not before he had sent a 
bullet through the hat of one and the leg of 
another of his assailants. 

He was dragged off to the Preventive station, 
and there detained in safe custody till morning 
when he couid be taken before a magistrate. 
During that night he bitterly reproached Gilbert 
with his treachery in turning his hand against his 
former shipmates, and taking advantage of the 
knowledge he had acquired on board the Petrel, to 
capture her captain, He then went on to ask his 





old schoolfellow if he thought that a mere foolish 
quarrel justified such hatred as his. For gq 
few minutes Gilbert looked at him with a smile 
of hate, blended strangely with contempt, ere |e 
replied :— 

“Think you, Brown, that a petty squabble like 
that would have really turned the old friend of 
twenty years standing into a life-long foe, or that 
a few blackguard words, followed by a well-directed 
bullet from a wrong-headed idiot like you, could 
have made me what Iam? No—it needed some. 
thing more to do that.” 

“And that something was?” asked Brown, 
eagerly, in spite of himself— 

Listen, and you shall know a secret,” said 
the other. 

“A year or two ago I loved deeply, purely 
aud truly,-a village-girl. ©Aye—you may smile, 
smile—but men like me caz love as well—or far 
better than people of your kind—your love may 
have been a plaything for your vanity—mine was 
the one hope of life. I loved—was rejected, after 
having been coldly deceived—and loved on still. 
I could have borne that. Aye—lI loved and was 
a fool for my pains. She I loved might have been 
a girl with no more heart than iead—a jilt—but 
though thus driven from the only hope whereby my 
soul then seemed to anchor—my trusting love flung 
in my face—I forgave ¢hat, and would have carried 
my secret forgivingly to my grave. She loved 
another; and I was to furnish mirth for my rival. 
Well—one evening I was walking out over yon- 
der cliff—I saw her sitting by the side of him she 
loved—who could not love her with half the 
intensity I had done—I heard words of endear- 
ment—words I shall never more hear or speak in 
this world now—then I heard my name mentioned 
with many a heartless jest by her, for whom I 
had suffered so much unrepiningly. I heard 
enough to tell me that in their eyes I was fit to 
be mocked and sneered at by a false coquette— 
to be the topic of the coarse jests of an empty- 
headed boor. My blood was turned to gall—that 
night I swore a bitter oath—I have kept the first 
part of it already—for that girl was Kate Furness, 
and that man was—yourself; aye—you—John 
Brown—the prisoner of the Coast Guard to-night 
—the committed for trial to-morrow—the trans- 
ported—if there be justice in the land—at the 
next assizes, And I will keep that oath still 
further.’” 

So saying, he walked out and left his prisoner 
to his reflections—which which were not of a very 
pleasant nature. Not that the stout heart of 
Brown feared for himself—but for his wife who 
was hourly expecting herconfinement. He knew 
that, if he was transported, she could be at the 
mercy of Gilbert in some measure; and he knew 
enough of the ingenuity of his captor to feel sure 
that he would allow nothing to baulk him of his 
revenge. 

“ Scoundrel!’ shouted he in his despair, “ if 
I ever hear that my wife andthe child yet unborn 
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suffer aught at your devilish hands,—I will come 
back, if it be three thousand miles.and twenty 
ears hence, to take such a revenge as man shall 


never forget.” 
These words were heard—not by the ear for 


which they were intended—but by one of the | 
coast guard outside the prisoner’s door, who re- | 


_membered them long after the prisoner was wear- 
ing his heart out in a foreign land. 

Brown was tried—found guilty of smuggling 
and firing, with intent to kill, at two of His Ma- 
jesty’s revenue officers, &c., and sentenced to 
death—which was commuted to “transportation 
beyond the seas for the term of his natural life.” 
There was what the local newspapers of the day 
- called ‘tan affecting scene in court,” when his 
grey-headed father entreated the mercy of the stern 
Judge on the prisoner for the sake of his poor 
wife and his unbornchild. There was a yell of 
execration from the assembled mob outside the 
Sessions-House as Gilbert passed out—to which 
that amiable personage vouchsafed a contemptuous 
sneer assolereply. And in a few months the 
capture of the Petrel by the ever vigilant Gilbert 
broke up Brown’s gang, and the s ory of the trial 
and the sentence were speedily forgotten, save by 
the convict’s wife and a few sympathisers, smug- 
glers, who, over their pipes and grog, would often 
avouch their opinion that Brown would yet come 
back again to keep his oath, of which—thanks to 
that loquacious member of the coast guard who 
originally overheard it—they were aware. With 
one of these men Brown kept up a correspondence 
and thus knew everything that took place in his 
absence. But Gilbert appeared to have forgotten 
his old grudge against Kate, and so Brown’s heart 
grew light on that score. The revenue officer 
only bided his time till he could wreak his ven- 
geance more terribly through her son. 


Twenty years had passed away from the night 
when Jack Brown was taken by the Coast Guard, 
and Mrs. Brown, who had been established by her 
relatives in a shop in the town adjoining her girl- 
hood’s home, was, with a few friends celebrating 
the birthday of her son Harry, a fine young man 
who had inherited from his father a handsome 
face, an athletic frame, and as adventurous a spirit 
as his who was far away. His mother was calling 
to mind her long-lost husband, and instituting 
fond comparisons between him and her wild boy, 
regretting that both would follow a lawless course 
of life, when a tap came at the door, it was opened, 
and in walked Gilbert and two of bis followers. 
The poor mother saw all at a glance. Rushing to 
the side window, she threw it up, and screaming, 
“Fly—dearest Harry—fly!” endeavoured to im- 
pede the further advance of the officers. The 
effort was useless; ina moment they had dragged 
him from the window, and had led him away a 
prisoner to the door, where he stood breathless 
with impotent rage and astonishment at the sud- 





denness of his capture. Poor Mrs. Brown rushed 
to the door, and then stood wringing her hands in 
all the helplessness of despair, till she saw the 
meu preparing to march Harry off, when she said ; 

“ George Gilbert, I did not think two and 
twenty years ago, when you and I stood together in 
my father’s garden, that you would ever bring me 
sorrow like this—that you could ever ruin the 
husband and child of one who never sought to 
injure you or yours.” 

«Softly, my dear madam,” sneered Gilbert, in a 
fierce whisper, which, though unheard by his 
men, was perfectly audible to the wretched mother. 
* Do you remember sitting on the cliff twenty-one 
years ago, and giggling with John Brown, at tha 
‘poor simpleton, George Gilbert,’ as you then 
phrased it, as though a proud man’s love were 
worthy of nothing more than a weak girl’s heartless 
laughter?’ Then, motioning her a few steps 
further off his men ‘and their prisoner, he conti- 
nued, “if you have forgotten that, J have not— 
do you remember it, Mrs. Brown, sow 7” 

She did, indeed, remember all too well. 
‘George,’ gasped she, ‘“ mercy—mercy for the 
sake of my boy who never harmed you. I was 
but a silly girl in those days—you will not—you 
cannot seek to crush my home for such a girlish 
folly as that. George—if you ever loved me, 
pity me now. I have been punished already too 
far by the loss of poor John. Is there xo mercy, 
George ;”’ asked she, looking up imploringly into 
the Revenue officer’s stern faee, which for an 
instant worked convulsively, and then subsided 
into its wonted passionless expression. 

After a while he answered in a husky voice, 

“ Kate Brown! think of what I might have 
been; for, though the son of a ruined father, I 
had, some fools said, talent, and I would, for your 
sake, have yet made for us a place in the world— 
and then think of all I have suffered—think of 
what I am—the detested Revenue spy. Think 
of the struggle that must have been here, where a 
heart once was, ere love was turned to undying 
hate like mine, aud then ask yourself if there can 
be any mercy for you, at the hands of a man like 
me ?” 


She answered not a word, but gazed at him 
like one distraught, as he said to his men,— 

“ Now, my lads, away with him,’’ and turni 
to the weeping mother, added, “To share, I hope, 
if not at present, his father’s fate,” and the youn 
man was dragged off. But the party had not ad- 
vanced many yards when, with an effort of despe- 
rate strength, he wrested his arm from one of his 
captors, knocked him down, and snatching the cut- 
lass from the other’s grasp, struck him a fearful 
blow across the head. The man fell bleeding at 
his feet, as Harry, waving his weapon, shouted to 
Gilbert to come on. In an instant Gilbert. who 
was some yards in the rear, stood before him, and 
pointing a pistol at the young man’s breast, said, 
in a voice of quiet determination,— 
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“Young man, will you surrender, and come 
quietly vith me?” 

The only answer vouchsafed by the gallant 
young smuggler, was a rapid thrust at the officer, 
who as quickly parried it with his cutlass, and 
saying, “ Your blood be upon your own head !”— 
fired. Harry Brown bounded up in the air and 
fell on his face at Gilbert’s feet, stark dead, with 
a bullet through his heart. 

The neighbours, hearing the report, rushed out 
with lights to the scene, and there found Gilbert 
standing, with a pistol in one hand and his sword 
in the other. Even Ais iron heart relented, and 
his eyes grew dim as the childless mother flung 
herself upon the body of the dead boy, and poured 
forth her lament over him, in all the wild eloquence 
of sorrow. And Harry Brown shortly after was 
borne to the churchyard, and buried under the 
grey wall looking seaward; and every day for 
three wretched months did his heart-broken 
mother come to sit upon her child’s grave, to 
mourn, like Rachel of old, refusing to be com- 
forted. 

Her mind, which had never been strong, gave 
way at last, and in six months from her son's 
death reason fled forever. She went to reside 
with a relative of her hushand’s, as a hopeless idiot. 
She was very quiet and perfectly inoffensive, and 
spent long hours each day in sitting on the brow 
of the cliff, looking over the sea, asking every 
passer-by “if he” (meaning her hushand), ‘“ had 
come back yet ?” 

One morning they missed her from her accus- 
tomed seat on the cliff. They feared at first she 
had fallen over into the sea, till some villager said 
that he had seen her entering the churchyard, 
There by her son’s grave, with her arms peace- 
fully folded over her breast, lay poor Mrs. Brown 
as though asleep—lying there dead in the bright 
sunshine by her boy’s grave. 

And Brown, in his convict home, thousands of 
miles away, heard of these things by letter from 
his friends in England. 


Five years had passed since tle events 1 have 
just narrated, when John Brown, wlio, by his good 
conduct had obtained a ticket-of-leave, and had 
amassed, by honest industry, a good sum of 
money in the colony, whither in pursuance of his 
sentence he had been sent, escaped to England. 
Time and sorrow had altered the once dashing 
smuggler iuto a careworn man, with hard lines on 
his brow, and grizzled locks, and a face so sadly 
changed, that he had small cause to fear recogni- 
tion in his native place, where many of his old 
friends were dead and gone. He felt he might 
safely pay a visit tothe scene where he had spent 
his fiery boyhood—where he had wooed and won 
his poor lost Kate. 

One wild night in November the escaped con.. 
vict sat on ‘the oaken settle by the fireside of 
“The Fortune of War,” in » a tavern 








where he and his rollicking companions of « lang 
syne” had spent many a jovial hour; and while 
silently smoking his pipe, and listening to the 
conversation of a few sailors who were Spending 
their evening there, he caught the following :— 

“Aye; it is just about twenty-five years ago 
since young Jack Brown was taken by that 
infernal Gilbert. I remember Jack well—as 
brave a lad as ever “ran in” a tub of brandy under 
yonder cliff. I wonder if he is still in foreign 
parts, poor lad.” 

“Ah,” said the other, “it is well for Gilbert 
that Jack is a few thousand miles away over the 
herring-pond, or I fancy some fine morning we 
might see George Gilbert with a slit in his wizen, 
for I’ve heard ’em tell as how Jack swore, in a 
letter he wrote, when he heard from a friend here 
of his boy’s death, that he would have his revenge 
—though he waited long years, and came back 
thousands of miles over the sea to take it.’ 


« Aye, lad; and Jack Brown will keep his oath 


some day—depend on’t. 

Thus talked they. It was evident they had 
forgotten him of whom they spoke. Brown said 
nothing ; but ever and anon they could see a grim 
smile curl his lip, as the forelight played over his 
weatherbeaten face. 

At last one of the sailors, turning to the 
stranger, said : 

* Well, my hearty, youseem to take interest in 
our talk—did you know aught of poor Jack ?” 

 T did,” replied the stranger laconically ; “ but 
let me ask in turn what has become of Gilbert ?” 

“ He is at , some ten miles from here,” was 
the answer ; when the stranger rose, called for his 
reckoning and “glasses round,” and bade them good 
night. This was the last time that John Brown 
saw his native place again after a long absence. 





The next night, in a miserable inn at ihe town 
where Gilbert was now stationed, a Preventive man 
and a tall, muscular stranger, in seafaring dress, 
were in close conversation over their grog. They 

talked of local matters in general, and smuggling 
in particular. 

“Oh!” said the Preventive man, “ there’ s not 
much chance of our making much by seizures now 
—there are so few to make, since Mr. Gilbert 
came here. A mighty clever officer is he, too, I 
can tell you. Did you ever hear the story of his 
taking Jack Brown, the most out-and-out smug- 
gler along this coast, some five and twenty years 
ago ?” 

The stranger replied that he had not—and lis- 
tened patiently to the man’s yarn, in which the 
real facts were magnified by his vivid imagination 
to such an extent that the stranger could hardly 
repress a smile at times. 

‘“* He must be getting an elderly man now, this 
Mr. Gilbert ?” 

“T should think a few years older than you—but 
then one is apt to be deceived; for he is a gloomy 
sort of man, and that may make him look older.” 
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« ] was at school with him; that makes me ask,” | 
*T should like to see him | 


added the stranger. 
again.” 


« That you can easily do”’ was the reply ; “he | 


is the keenest officer the King has hereabouts, and 


anyone can see him going his rounds any night | 
upon me—and secondly because—”’ 


along yonder cliffs, between nine and ten o'clock.” 
And so the two shook hands and parted. 


It was a dark night; the moon was vainly 
struggling through a wilderness of clouds as the 
stranger walked out at the inn door, turned on his 
heel, and slowly sauntered off in the direction 
indicated by his late companion. 


_he heard the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and a deep, stern voice asked, ‘‘ Who goes 
there ?”’ | 

“One you know well,” was the unsatisfactory 
answer. 

“Honest men are not ashamed of their names, 
aud I suspect you are after no good.”’ 

At this moment the moon shone out from a 
cloud on the two men, when Brown, shouting, 
“Gilbert, do you know me now—Jack Brown, the 
convict ?” sprung at the officer like a tiger, before 
cutlass could be unsheathed, or pistol drawn, 
grasped his throat, and falling with him to the 
ground, knelt on his prostrate foe, For a few 
moments, stunned by the fall, the officer lay 
perfectly still; but shortly, recovering his faculties, 
he writhed desperately in his assailant’s grasp. 
Though a brave man, and one who felt that his 
life depended on his exertions, after a few vigorous 
but abortive efforts to free himself from his position 
on the ground, or to clutch his pistols, he found 
himself utterly powerless in the hands of one 
powerful as John Brown—for he it was. 


Tightening his grasp on Gilbert’s throat, Brown 


tols from his enemy’s belt, and, laying them on the 
grass beyond his reach, Gilbert, summoning his 
strength for another effort, gvell nigh succeeded in 
hurling Brown backwards, and drawing his weapon 
from its scabbard. Quick as lightning, the convict 
recovered one of the pistols, cocked it, and pre- 
senting it close to Gilbert’s temple, bade him be 
still—or, accompanied by a fierce oath—he would 
scatter his brains on the turf. The revenue officer, 
though a bad man, was a brave one, yet it had re- 
quired something more than rational bravery to 
disobey the command in such a situation. Gil- 
bert was still waiting a better opportunity for re- 
sistance. He could not call for help—for Brown 
had assured him that if he attempted, his cry would 
be followed by a shot. 


through his mind that Brown, who seemed in no | 


hurry to harm him, might, on his return to Eng- 
land, be short of money, and have had recourse to 
highway robbery for subsistence. 

“If robbery be your object,’’ gasped Gilbert, 
as well as he was able, for the ex-smuggler’s hand 
clasped his throat—* take all I have—I will give 


He had not | 


walked a quarter of a mile in the darkness before | ‘ t by ' 
_ Ing and eyo glaring like a tiger’s at bay, was _pre- 


_ paring-to dash at his foe, and escape or die at 
| once. 


' of hatred, only to be quelled by death. 
contrived with the other hand to draw both pis- | 
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it you uvhesitatingly.” The reply was an oath—a 
tighter squeeze — and— 

“Tam no thief, George Gilbert. [ swore I 
would take a heavy revenge for my son’s slaughter. 
I will not blow your brains out asI clearly might ; 
firstly, because the shot would bring your men 


“You surely would not murder me unarmed,” 
said Gilbert, with a cold sweat breaking out at 
every pore. Loosening his hold for an instant, 
Brown drew the cutlass from the officer’s scabbard, 


_ and hurled it over the clif; then securing the pis- 


tols in his vest, he leapt to his feet—an example 
speedily followed by Gilbert who, with breast heav- 


Drawing a pistol once more, Brown said— 

“Gilbert, I strove to have my revenge for my 
murdered son. I will not slay you unarmed—be 
this a token,’’—and he threw one pistol from him 
over the cliff—“ but one of us must perish to-night. 
I will give you a last chance for your life—because, 
villain though you are, you were once my dearest 
friend.”” So saying he hurled the second pistol 
after the first, and, extending his arms, shouted — 
“Come on! There isa fall of eighty feet be- 
neath us, your life or mine to-night !” 

Then ensued a deadly struggle between these 
two bitter foes—both were strong men and ex- 
pert wrestlers, as all men in the West country 
are; but a looker-on would soon have seen that 
Gilbert could not hold out long against the Hercu- 
lean strength of his antagonist. After a short 
struggle, in which neither gained any positive ad- 
vantage over the other, they paused for breath ; 
and, as the moon gleamed down on them, they 
gazed into each other’s eyes with a settled glare 
Dropping 
suddenly upon one knee, in a manner well known 
to all wrestlers, Brown, with a terrific effort of his 
giant strength, hurled Gilbert over his shoulder. 
They were both upon the very brink of the beetling 
cliff ; the wretched man fell down ten feet, when 
he clung desperately to some bushes which grew 
upon the precipice. 

His guondam antagonist looked down upon him 
for some moments in silence—but no thought of 
pity influenced him in that evil hour. by a des- 
perate effort Gilbert had succeeded in gaining a 
temporary resting-place for one of his feet upon 
a stone that projected from the cliff, and was 





Suddenly the idea flashed | 


battling strongly for his life when Brown, looking 
over the cliff’s brow, muttered hoarsely—“ Though 
you showed no mercy to me and mine, | would 
_not destroy body and soul together. I give you 
five minutes to make your peace with God ;” and, 
seizing a branch he slowly descended and bent it 
down with those iron hands of his, till Gilbert 
could grasp it. 1 know not what may have been 
| the thoughts of that proud, stern man, as he huug 
by that frail branch between time and eternity— 


| perhaps for a moment a thought of repentance 
wn 2 
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flashed through his mind—but the old spirit broke 
forth at the last. ‘ Brown!’’ cried he—*‘ you 
robbed me of her [| loved—you now are about to 
murder me—a dying man’s curse is yours to- 
night.” Brown descended a foot lower—drew 
his knife—and severed the branch. There was a 


wild cry—a fearful crash—then all was still. The | 


tide was running in, the tall, pointed rocks below 


received the miserable Gilbert in his fall. And | 


as the moon shone down upon the ashy face of 
the murderer her beams revealed to his horror- 
stricken sight a mangled corpse. 


Brown fied. Next morning, the revenue 


| officer’s body was found by a fisherman, washed 
high and dry by the tide into a fissure of the cliff. 
The brow of the cliff above presented marks of a 
_ fearful struggle—but a coroner’s inquest returned 
| an open verdict—and, beyond vague surmises, 
nothing further was known how George Gilhert 
met his death. 
| Years after these events, an old man was 
knocked down by a cart in one of our sea-port 
_ towns, and taken to the hospital where he soon lay 
at the point of death. A clergyman was sent for ; 
to him the dying man confessed all that I have 
_ told, and died. That man was the duellist, John 
' Brown. 
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THF CONVICTS. 


By THE Ricut Hon. THomas M‘ComBIE. 


A series of Australian sketches would be in- 
complete without some observation of a class 
that at one period occupied a very prominent 
position in society, and who, even at the pre- 
sent day, have no inconsiderable influence on 
the social condition of the early settled colonies 
of Australia. The avowed object of Great 
Britain in founding New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land being to rid herself of her 
criminals, those settlements had for a long time 
avery indifferent character; but from this stain 
Victoria and South Australia are exempt, both 
being free colonies, and they never have had 
convicts sent direct to their shores. An effort, 
indeed, was made by the Imperial Government, 
in 1849, to turn the former colony into a re- 
ceptacle for the polluted citizens of the mother 
country, the Randolph was sent into Ilobson’s 
Bay freighted with convicts, but the people 
declared that they should not land, and the 
noxious cargo had to be sent to another 
quarter. Not many vears since the emanci- 
pated convicts formed a very strong party, and 
both in Sydney and Hobart Town were sup- 
ported by a portion of the newspaper press. 
In the island of Van Diemen’s Land this 
party is still in existence, but in New South 
Wales the convict party has merged into the 
masses, and is held in solution in what I shall 
term general society. From its proximity to 
both the penal colonies, and from its great 
resources and advantages as a field for the 


exercise of honest industry and less creditable | 
pursuits, Victoria has received a large share | 


of expirees (as these convicts whose term of 
sentence has been served are designated) ; 
indeed, so limited was the free emigration to 
this colony from the year 1843 to the discovery 


'of gold in 1851, that a very considerable 


portion of the labour had to be taken from 
this tainted source. From this convict leaven 
the labouring classes in what is termed the 
bush have been tainted with various vicious 
peculiarities, from which they would otherwise 
have been free; and they, it is to be hoped, 
will speedily disapper. ‘The men who have 
been convicts are termed “old hands ;” they 
are mostly rude, rough men, with no moral 
principle or religious feeling, and who have 
little sympathy for humanity. They do not 
exhibit much desire to marry and settle, as is 
usually the case with free emigrants ; they 
spend their wages as soon as they are earned, 
and seem to have little wish to accumulate 
money. From their expertness in splitting 
timber, building, fencing, and, indeed, all 
pursuits of bush life, and by their remaining 
single and evincing no disposition to emerge 
from their social position as menial servants, 
they are much liked by many squatters and 
farmers, particularly by such as are not married, 
and look at the material rather than the moral 
prospect. When they can be kept at a distance 
from temptation they are generally civil and 
faithful, and nearly always, while at work, in- 
dustrious. Those not acquainted with their 
character might be easily deceived into the 
belief that they were a reformed class, but they 
would soon discover their error, for, if excited 





by intoxicating drinks or violent passions, the 
men so subdued or humble in appearance 
would behave like demons. Hardly one of 
them could be trusted in the vicinity of a 
public-house ; whatever situation of trust he 
was in he could not resist the temptation to 
get drunk. They have nearly all lost their 
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own self-esteem, and have no desire to gain the ; by the flocks and herds of the squatters, afford 


good opinion of others ; they herd together and | a refuge to the outcasts of society. 


only seem happy in the society of such as 
themselves ; many of them seem to desire 


i 
| 
i 


nothing better than hanging about the country, | 


working to live and to obtain the means of | 
| offences, or have again retired to the solitudes 


gratifying their vicious inclinations. When 


their wages are due they go no farther | 


than the nearest hotel to dissipate them. 
When the money has all melted away 
they return to work again for more, to be 
spent in the same manner; perhaps upon 
some occasion they take a trip to one of the 
towns and become entangled with dissipated 
women: in such cases they return to their 
former dishonest practices, until they fall into 
the hands of the police. After they have 
served a certain time in some jail or stockade, 
if they conduct themselves quietly they receive 
a ticket-of-leave for some bush district, where 
they return to their former mode of life. The 
strange inconsistency between their quiet 
orderly conduct when employed on a station 
or farm, and their violent and vicious be- 
haviour when they are indulging themselves 
amongst their associates, will be recognised as 
a marked feature in the character of this class 
by all who have had an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with their peculiarities. A 
squatter informed me that he had an old hand 
with him so long, that he became almost 
attached to him ; he once saw him jump into 
a creek to save the life of a man who was 
almost a stranger to him, and that he could pay 
him for what timber he had split upon his 
word without going to count the heaps; he 
had often known him assist his fellow-workmen 
about the station, not by lending, but by 
actually giving them money. This man had 
been a considerable time with him, and was 
deemed by my informant trustworthy. Un- 
fortunately some person brought a bottle of 
rum to the station, and the apparently reformed 
man got drunk. He changed his clothes and 
disappeared, and the next information of him 
that reached the station was that he had com- 
mitted highway robbery accompanied by 
murder, and a reward was offered for his 
apprehension. My informant was afraid that 
he might return, not that he feared any out- 
rage, but because he should have deemed it his 
duty to have taken him to the nearest police 
station. It seemed, however, that he did not 
calculate upon his forbearance, for he was not 
again heard of, but had no doubt been appre- 
hended at some other time under a different 
name. It is fortunate for the respectable 
classes that the old hands seldom seek for work 
in the agricultural and densely-peopled dis- 
tricts; they nearly all appear to prefer the 
background of civilisation, where the wide 
region of swamps and forests, occupied merely 





When the 


diggings broke out many migrated to the gold 
fields, but as they returned to their vicious 
courses they have mostly either been convicted 
and are undergoing the punishment of their 


of the far interior. The intelligent people 
in Australia déplore the intrusion of so 
depraved a class amongst the working people, 
the majority of whom are virtuous free im- 
migrants ; they derive great comfort, however, 
from the reflection, that those elements of 
corruption cannot strike deep root—that as 
the impure stream of transportation has ceased 
to flow into any of the Australian colonies 
(except the isolated settlement of Western 
Australia on the other side of the con- 
tinent), that its effects upon society will 
not be lasting. The illimitable territory, 
the advantages of climate and soil, will draw 
countless immigrants of a pure and virtuous 
character to Australia, while the old hands, 
being mostly unmarried, will gradually dis- 
appear not alone from the free colonies, but also 
from the old penal colonies ; for the people of 
Australia will never admit of a penal settle- 
ment being formed so nigh their shores as to 
pollute their fair territories again by the pro- 
fligates and criminals of Great Britain. Nor 
should the parent state attempt to debauch her 
off-shoots. A great country ought to repro- 
duce in her colonies a fac simile of herself ; 
each should have the same language, laws, in- 
stitutions, and virtues, as the parent state ; and 
such a country perpetrates a mighty crime if, 
instead of fostering its colonies with paternal 
care, it takes advantage of their weakness and 
inability to resist, and casts its felony abroad 
amongst quiet and virtuous colonists, thereby 
preventing the development of free institutions 
and social happiness, and engendering a profli- 
gacy of manners which tends to sap the morals 
of the youth of both sexes. In a word, Great 
Britain ought to pay as much attention to the 
morals as to the commercial and material pros- 
erity of her dependencies. 

If the well-known proverb, “ honesty is the 
best policy,” holds in any part of the world, it 
is in Australia. In this “ paradise of working 
men” no person has the slightest excuse for 
committing offences against life and property. 
Any tradesman can earn from fifteen shillings 
toa pound a day in Victoria, and nearly as 
high wages in the other colonies, and ordinary 
labourers receive ten shillings anywhere. It is 
natural to suppose that no man who could do 
this would rather live by dishonest practices ; 
but there are numbers of the convict class who 
cannot be honest and live by legitimate means. 
I happened to be conversing with Mr. John 
Price, Inspector-General of sae only a 
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ew days before he was barbarously murdered 


by the convicts of the Success hulk, at Williams- | 


town, Victoria, on this subject. Few men 


have had such favourable opportunities of | 


judging of the convict character as that un- 
fortunate gentlemen, who had been nearly all 
his life employed in superintending them. Mr. 
Price had been in charge of Norfolk Island, 
which was the Malebolge of criminal depravity 
—the penal settlement of the penal colonies. In 
consequence of the fearful revelations made in 
reference to this place by the Rev. Mr. Naylor 
and other philanthropical individuals, it was 
broken up, and Mr. l’rice was removed to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and was superintending the 
worst of the criminals at Port Arthur. He 
knew many of the worst criminals by sight, 
and could call them by their names, and under- 
stood their tempers and characters. In reply 
to my question Do you in your punishment look 
to the reformation of convicts? he said that 
the only refurmation that could be expected 
from the hardened convicts was to impress 
upon their minds that honesty was the best 
policy ; and many cannot be prevailed upon to 
abandon their nefarious courses even from that 
being made apparent. Mr. Price pointed to a 
number of prisoners, and exclaimed—“ Ilow can 
I believe in reformation when there are men 
here who are excellent tradesmen, able to earn 
a pound a day, and who will not adopt honest 
courses to live, but who, when discharged from 
custody, will return here for new crimes in 
perhaps a month!” I inquired if he found it 
necessary to keep the convicts on board the 
hulks in irons, and if kind treatment would 
not do something towards commencing a re- 
formation in their character? Mr. Price said, 
“No; that unless the prisoners on board the 
hulks were ironed, no man’s life would be safe.” 
He quoted numerous instances of violent out- 
rages, particularly of an attempt made by the 
prisoners on board the Success to murder 
him. Fortunately on this occasion he received 
information from one of the prisoners, and 
thus escaped. Mr. Price had great courage, 
but had often escaped premeditated attempt on 
his life in consequence of information sent him 
by the less hardened ruffians. He had under 
his immediate charge about nine hundred 
prisoners in the Collingwood and Pentrige 


Stockade, and about four hundred of the 


double-distilled criminals, nearly all sentenced | 


tofrom fifteen to twenty-five years’ hard labour; 
and being without any hope of recovering their 
freedom by the ordinary course of events, they 
were daring and reckless to a degree almost 
inconceivable. About a week after this con- 
versation the superintendent of the Success hulk 
was landing his men, as usual, to work at a 


place near Williamstown named Gillibrand’s | 


Point, when one of the prisoners named Taylor 











complained that his bread had been taken from 


him by the chief warder. The man was taken 
on board the Success, but the other men re. 
fused to work in consequence of the dispute 
about Taylor, and Mr. Price was sent for. He 
went amongst the prisoners, as usual unarmed, 
but this was not apparently so very hazardous 
an undertaking, there being a cordon of armed 
warders and five or six overseers, who, however, 
are most frequently unarmed. There were 
about eighty men in the gang, and they were 
at work upon a causeway near the sea. When 
the Inspector-General reached them several 
individuals complained about the bread, and 
also of the soup. One man also asked several 
questions in reference to his indulgence. A 
gang of prisoners came up in the usual course 
of work, and while Mr. Price was speaking to 
them the whole body of prisoners ran up, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the overseers, 
and having surrounded Mr. Price, attacked him 
and the overseers. The Inspector-General was 
struck with a stone on the head ; he ran down 
the causeway towards the sea in a vain en- 
deavour to escape, but was overtaken and struck 
violently with a shovel on the head, and when 
down about thirty ruffians closed upon him, 
dragged him along, beat him with great 
violence ; and when at length the unfortunate 
gentleman was rescued, life was almost extinct. 
He lingered a few hours in great agony, but 
never rallied or afforded the medical men in 
attendance the slightest hope of recovery. 

From this sad incident it will be gathered 
that the prisoners confined in these hulks are 
the worst of the class; and even the Success 
men, who murdered Mr. Price, are not the 
worst. There are a select few in another hulk, 
the President, who are never allowed to go on 
shore to work, and who have to be kept ironed 
and in solitary cells. Amongst this number 
Mr. Price informed me that there were some of 
the cream of criminals—the worst of the in- 
corrigibles, sent from Britain to Norfolk Istand— 
most accomplished villains, who had been lured 
from the penal colonies by our gold fields. 
Mr. Price pointed to one man who had been 
three times sentenced to be hanged within 
his own knowledge; and, in fact, there was 
not a man amongst them to whom crime had 
not been familiar, and many were so unman- 
ageable as to be more like wild beasts than 
human beings. For some days after the sad 
catastrophe which I have recorded, it was ex- 
pected that the convicts on board the Pres- 
dent and Success would have escaped, and it 
was found necessary to have the sloop-of-war 
Victoria and a police vessel alongside, with 
their guns shotted ready to fire. So great was 
the insubordination, that it was a long period 
before the nen could be trusted out to work, 
even heavily ironed. 
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It would be next to impossible for an unso- 
phisticated mind to conceive human beings so 
saturated with crime and so utterly abandoned 
as to have lost all sympathy for humanity, and 
to have become actual demons. The history 
of the Australian colonies exhibits many pain- 
ful instances of this. Captain Knatchbull per- 

trated the most diabolical crimes, was seve- 


transported by the Duchess of Northwi: erland 
for seven years, for stealing, together with his 
wife, fifty sovereigns. He was sent to West- 
bury probation station in Van Diemen’s Land, 
where his conduct was so violent against the 
officers and visiting justices that he was trans- 
ferred from that place to Fingal, separate 


treatment cells ; the officers there lost all con- 


executed for the murder, in cold blood, of an | 


unprotected woman : he appears to have been 
a person of the class just described, and re- 
markable as being a scion of a great family. 
Wainwright, who was one of the contributors 
to the “ London Magazine,” under the name of 
Janus, and met frequently with Lamb, De 
Quincy, Coleridge, Scott, and other stars of the 
literary firmament, died but very recently in 
Hobart Town. His crimes are well known, 
and far exceeded in atrocity those of Palmer, 
who was recently executed at home. The 
worst instance, however, was that of a crimi- 
nal executed about fifteen years since in Syd- 
ney, who used to go up the country and meet 
the bullock drays coming down with wool. 
He would camp with those in charge, and make 
them drunk, when he murdered them, and, 
making an enormous fire, he burned the bodies, 
took the bullock drays on to Sydney, and 
sold them and the wool. He had carried on 
this system for some time before it was traced. 
I remember reading this man’s confession, and 
I thought it the most horrible thing that I 
had ever heard or read of. No offences or 
crimes that I have read of since approach 
those of which this man had been guilty, 
Could any but a demon approach five human 
beings camped in the wild bush, hold out to 
them the hand of friendship, smoke the pipe of 
peace, and drink with them as brethren, but 
when he found them stupified or asleep, de- 
liberately murder the whole of them, and burn 
the remains and everything connected with 
their encampment ? Some will exclaim “can 
these things be ?’—but I believe that in the 
hulk President already alluded to there are 
many men as vicious as this man was, and ca- 
pable of perpetrating crimes quite as atrocious 
as he committed. Mr. Price, in evidence given 
before a committee of the Legislative Council, 
of Victoria, mentions one man, known by the 
name of Ryan, who was by no means one 


of the worst, but whose case had attracted | 


some attention in consequence of his hav- 
ing represented himself as a free immigrant. 
Mr. Price thus speaks of this person :— 
“He was here with me by the name of 
Michael Ryan. I knew him by the name of 
Mick Pheeney in Norfolk Island. He was a 
soldier, who served a sentence at one time in 
Wooloomoloo jail. He went home with his 
regiment from New South Wales, and was 





ral times’ sentenced to death, and was at length | trol over him, and he was sent to me at N orfolk 


Island to complete his sentence. He was one 
of the most fearful ruffians I ever encountered 
in my life ; his conduct was so violent that I 
was unable to allow him to work with the rest 
of the men, for fear he should violently assault 
them ; and in consequence of that he was em- 
ployed in pulling cotton tree from the runs by 
himself ; he was not allowed to work with 
another man, his conduct was always of the 
most outrageous character. I sent him up 
either in the Lady Franklin or the Governor 
Phillip to Van Diemen’s Land, via Sydney. 
On board the vessel he became so violent 
that they would not take him to Van 
Diemen’s Land, but landed him in Sydney. 
He was then free. In Sydney he immedi- 
ately received another sentence, and the Van 
Diemen’s Land authorities were blamed by the 
Sydney people for having imported such a 
scoundrel. He came on here, and I think he 
has undergone three sentences in the stockades, 
and he has been most violent and insubordinate 
and insulting to his officers. Once, when I was 
at the Marine Stockade, when he was in soli- 
tary confinement, I walked into his cell, and I 
saw that his face was completely raw on both 
sides, and noticing that it was begrimed with 
black, I asked him what was the matter. He 
replied to me, ‘Blown up in a colliery, Mr. 
Price.’ I said, ‘ Blown up in a colliery ; what 
do you mean?’ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘1 shall 
work upon this when I get out.’ ‘ Work upon 
it when you get out,’ I said, ‘what do you 
mean? He said, ‘Why it is only a bit of 
coal, Sir.’ And he was grinding this into his 
face to give him the appearance of having been 
blown up in a colliery.” 

At a former period bushranging was often 
resorted to by the most incorrigible convicts 
when they could manage to make their escape 
from the stations where they served, Michael 
Howe is the most celebrated man of this savage 
order who has appeared in Van Diemen’s Land, 
and a person named William Westwood, or 
Jackie Jackie, carries off the palm for New 
South Wales. Within the last few years, in the 
far more highly civilised colony of Victoria, 


there have been some most daring acts perpe- 


trated, fortunately, however, without the ex- 
treme loss of life that was wont to add such 
deep tragic interest to the proceedings of such 
ruffians as Michael Howe and William West- 
wood. In a former sketch I have remarked that 
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the Nelson, lying at anchor in Hobson’s Bay, 
was boarded by men disguised, with their faces 
concealed, and that a large quantity of gold 
dust, which had been shipped on board as 
cargo for London, was taken on shore; and so 
excellent were the arrangements of the villains 
that they got clear off with their booty before 
the alarm could be given. The gold escort 
from the diggings to Melbourne was attacked 
and robbed by a number of determined 
ruffians, and this gang of villains got the gold 
into their possession. In the year 1853 a gold 
broker’s premises were entered in open day, the 
door shut, and the owner plundered !—and, al- 
though in a thoroughfare where hundreds were 
passing every hour, the villains escaped with a 
great booty. I can remember that, at a short 


of my house, on the Brighton-road, within a 
mile of St. Kilda (a populous part of the city 
ot Melbourne) nearly forty persons were stopped 


/on the highway, plundered and sat round in a 


circle, with loaded guns held at their heads; | 
happened to be returning home, and had the 
narrowest escape, having had to ride for it, 
Before the alarm could be given the men had 
got away, and have not yet been captured. A 
short distance behind my house a party of 
bushrangers came to a man ploughing, and de- 
manded his horses; this not being at once 
complied with, one of them deliberately shot 
the poor fellow dead. The authors of these 
and hundreds of other deeds as cruel and 
bloodthirsty, are confined on board the Suc. 


cess and President hulks, and many on the 


very spots where they occurred sleep in perfect 
security, without turning a key or drawing 
a bolt. Yet the President carries a cargo of 


distance from where 1 am now writing, in front | caged tigers, and if they could break forth they 


would spread desolation and death abroad far 
and wide throughout the peaceful colony. 
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INDIAN POLITICS. 
Inpia has oceupied papers, platforms, pulpits, and 
all men’s thoughts for some time. The telegraphic 
fragments arrive first, and they are the shadows of 
coming events, but very indistinct. The telegra- 


phic reports from Trieste, are not trustworthy. | 


They pause with the announcement of some evil 
that las befallen our cause and people; although 
in two lines more they might give the remedy 
which occurs usually. The successors of the Cesars, 
perhaps, seeks to accustom us to calamity; and 
yet Austria is on friendly terms with Britain, for 
the time being, as it is its interest to be at all times. 
The omissions may only be of a stock jobbing 
character. 

The letters follow the telegraphs at an interval 
of two days passed in endeavouring to collect the 
meaning of the telegraph clerks. They are more 
distinct, and for several days after the arrival of 
each mail, private correspondeuce is published, 
and different versions of the same events are given. 
As they subside, speculation becomes active con- 
cerning the character of the next intelligence ; 
and, in the ordinary course i* arrives from Trieste. 

‘This is a great country, and the Indian mutiny 
is a great crisis. We require to notice these 
facts, because the overland mail creeps homewards 
as before, when it brought nothing more precious 
than the price of cotton, once in two weeks. A 
weekly mail, even at the same rate of speed would 
be successful; but ours is an imperturbable go- 
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expedite our information by several days, but they 
are only in private life, and do not understand the 
supreme indifference of public men to news. The 
latter even select a slow steamer to carry the 
despatches from Malta. 

The first measure taken for the deliverance of 
our countrymen in India was the transmission of 
reinforcements to the army round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Three events favoured the Indian 
Government in their difficulties. The expedition 
against China, included several celebrated regi- 
ments. ‘They have been directed on Calcutta, 
instead of Canton, and began to arrive there as the 
reinforcements actually ordered for the special 
purpose left the channel. The Persian war was 
concluded before the operations of the mutineers 
were commenced; and thus the 78th and 64th 
regiments were set free from Bushire and Molham- 
merah, to operate against Nena Sahib, under 
General Havelock, from Allahabad to Cawnpore. 
The third circumstance in favour of the Anglo- 
Indian Government is the collection of a large 
army at the Cape, who may reinforce the Indian 
army in much larger numbers, and at an earlier 
date than the insurgents supposed, even if they 
made any calculations on the snbject. 

Who are the insurgents? ‘The King of Oude 
has been apprehended. Several of his advisers 
have also been committed to prison, but they have 


| not been tried, although their punishment, if they 
are guilty, and we have no doubt that the advisers 


vernment, and the continental peoples must be | of the ex-monarch are guilty, is desirable. The 
made to comprehend our perfect indifference to 
wards the revolt of one hundred thousand soldiers. 
Some persons in private life allege that they could 


| 


| 


King of Delhi has committed openly treason 
against us, even to war. He commands and pays 
the Delhi insurgents, who, perhaps, command and 
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rob his Majesty. The Mogul family add ingrati- 
tude to their other offences against the British 
Government. They were found in poverty and 
almost absolute want; conquered on the field and 
subdued in every respect by a more successful 
race. In these circumstances our representatives 
instead of giving the descendants of the Great 
Mogul an opportunity of earning their bread by 
working in any honest way, set them up ina 
palace with a pension, with guards, with a minis- 
try, and other mummery of royalty in a play, but 
left them to the temptation of all idle hands; and 
Satan has tempted them, as a great English hymn- 
writer has Jong assured the infancy of England 
that he will try all idle people, by finding them 
mischief to do. We thought that the orders 
respecting them would have been been “ when 
caught to be hung;” but Viscount Canning respects 
crowns, and they are to be packed with care and 
transmitted to his address at Calcutta. The 
Mogul dynasty is an old branch of the world’s 
royal tree, and must be treated with consideration ; 
yet the British people are sure to believe that 
any one of their families foully massacred in the 
palace of the Moguls, or in the streets of their 
accursed metropolis, were much more valuable 
than the cruel and effete fragments of a miserable 
race; and Viscount Canning must succumb to 
their views. 

Nena Sahib is probably one of the conspirators. 
He is a man of some ability, the adopted son of 
the late Peishwa, and the claimant for the large 
pension attached to that dignity, and which 
would have been payable to the son of the 
Peishwa, if the direct line had been continued. 

The Anglo-Indian Government will not recognise 
the Hindoo principle of adoption—when it costs 
them money. By Hindoo law Nena Sahib was 
entitled to the Peishwa’s pension and power. He 
applied for the allowance at Calcutta, and sent 
agents to London, for the prosecution of his 
claims, Two native agents were consigned to the 
care of a Liverpool merchant and a London 
lawyer. The natives had residences in Brighton 
and London. ‘They visited the fag-ends of our 
nobility, who visitod them in return. They were 
even charitable, and one of them, during a great 
frost in London two or three years since, re- 
quested the Lord Mayor to supply a hundred of 
the river labourers with bread at his expense—or 
at Nena Sahib’s expense—while the frost con- 
tinued. But they did no work for their employer, 
who lost one hundred thousand pounds, perhaps, 
by the mission, although the only record of its 
existence is in a case before the Court of Chan- 
cery, raised to wrest the balance of the funds out 
of the custody of the European agents. It was 
successful. 

These circumstamces form no apology for the 
atrocities of Nena Sahib. ‘They rather leave his 
cruelties without excuse ; for, both from his inter- 
course with Europeans at Bithoor, and the reports 
of his agents from London, he must have known 
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that the persons upon whom his wrath fell had no 
connexion with, and no power over the Anglo- 
Indian Government. Even if they had been the 
families of the Directors themselves who were 
fugitives from Futtyghur, or residents of Cawnpore, 
Nena Sahib’s guilt wonld not have been less ; for 
he is not an ignorant savage—but a man perfectly 
acquainted with the “requirements’’ of “civil 
life.” 

The Mohamedans have been the grand conspi- 
rators from the commencement. The Kings of 
Delhi and Oude belong to the fierce heresy or 
Mormonism of Mecca. The Hindoo chiefs, such 
as this butcher of Bithoor, who have joined them 
are counselled by Mohamedans. The deputy 
collector at Cawnpore, who seems to have been the 
counsellor tothe Bithoor chief during his brief 
supremacy, is a Mohamedan, who made a fortune 
in the British service. Bverywhere this sect have 
been the authors and the propagators of this 
treason. Even fugitive families report that they 
were kindly treated by the Hindoos, with the ex- 
ception of the Sepoys and the thieves ; but invari- 
ably persecuted by the ‘Mohamedans. A general 
idea prevails that they are the conspirators; and 
that the hypocrites (on that point) who would not 
permit, if they could prevent, the existence of any 
form of religion except their own, used the fiction 
of greased cartridges and similar mattets to per- 
suade the Hindoos that we meditated making a 
compulsory change in their religion. They 
were either to accept the cross or be sabred. By 
this time, however, many Hindoos must know that 
the fundamental article of Christianity in Britain 
absolutely proscribes the employment of force to 
convert any person ;—and not only of force, but 
even of undue influence. 

The numerous reinforcements already despatched 
to India are supported, and a regular current of 
soldiers now maintaiued towards the Cape. The 
artillery and cavalry will be stronger than their 
usual proportions in a British army for India; and 
at no former period have our armies in that em- 
pire numbered nearly the strength that they will 
reach during the present year. 

They will be able to put down opposition, and 
the punishment of the Bengal army, excepting the 
few regiments who have not mutinied, will be ex- 
tinction, if we are successful ; if we were defeated 
it would be extinction to the Hindoos “all the 
same,” for they would be the slaves of their 
former conquerors instead of their equals. 

At home, or in India, the citizens of this 
country do not contemplate defeat as a final issue 
of any struggle. If India cannot be occupied, and 
order restored by fifty thousand men, it may be 
done by one hundred thousand or by two hundred 
thousand men. It must be done; because the 
blood of one family belonging to our race, would 
be revenged; the blood, the dishonour, the tor- 
ments and tortures of thousands call for a monu- 
ment of punishment that will be a moral pyramid 
for centuries, 
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INDIAN EVENTS. 


They are not within the month, but as ascer- | 


tained here within that period. An insurrection 
of four native infantry regiments and one of 
cavalry, at Dinapore, a large station between Be- 


nares and Calcutta; the mutineers were expelled | 


from the station by her Majesty’s 10th Regiment. 
It was said that they suffered the loss of 800 men 
in their expulsion, and subsequeutly that 500 of 
them, while passing Dinapore in boats, were 
drowned, as the boats were sunk by the artillery. 
Both statements appear to be exaggerations. It 
is not an exaggeration that the 10th and 37th Re- 
giments lost 200 men in an ambuscade by these 
mutineers, while endeavouring to rescue a small 
garrison of 15 Europeans and 45 Sikhs, who suc- 
cessfully defended themselves in a bungalow until 
celieved by Major Eyre and a small force, who 
defeated the rebels. The Commander of the dis- 
trict, General Lloyd, has been removed, and Sit 
James Outram has accepted the appointment. 

General Havelock, with his little army, after 
burning Nena Sahib’s castle and palace at Bithoor, 
crossed the Ganges. and advanced cn Lucknow. 
They fought two severe engagemeuts with the Oude 
mutineers, who are now supposed to be under the 
command of Nena Sahib. They were defeated in 
both engagements, and their artillery, to the number 
of 25 guns, were captured, by General Havelock 
but he was compelled to retreat on Cawnpore, with 
his sick, his wounded, and his captured guns. 
He received a small reinforcement, and again left 
Cawnpore upon his mission to Lucknow on the 
5th August. He was successful in two engage- 
ments, taking a number more guns, of which he 
must now have captured one hundred pieces ; but 
on reaching a river in flood, he found mutineers 
entrenched in great numbers on the opposite bank, 
and seeing that, with his small force, he could not 
hope to foree his way to Lucknow, he again re- 
treated on Cawupore. 

The Lucknow garrison are therefore left un- 
aided, Some accounts represent them in starva- 
tion. Other parties mention that they have ob- 
tained food, and can hold the place. One thousand 
lives depend upon their capability of resistance. 

The Oude mutineers are said to threaten an 


attack upon Generals Havelock, and Neill, at | 
will feel in every way the destruction of their 


Cawnpore ; but they must be well fortified, and 
they now possess a large park of artillery. Her 


Majesty’s 5th Regiment and the 90th regimeut left | 


Calcutta early in August, to strengthen General 
iLavelock’s force, but they would require nearly 
one month on the voyage. Captain Peel, of the 
Shannon, with a naval brigade of 400 men, and 
ten 68-pound guns followed in a steamer, on the 
18th August, but the sailors are destiued more 
probably for Delhi than Cawnpore. If the sea- 
men cau establish their heavy guns on floats in the 
Jumna near Delhi, they will make short work with 
its palaces, towers, and walls. 

No official bulletins of these transactions have 
been published, and the remark is equally appli- 


| 14th, 18th, and 25th of July. 





cable to the Delhi engagements, which have beep 


numerous, and resulted always in great loss to the 
mutineers. Before the events reccrded in the 
mail now telegraphed, it was said that twenty. 
three different and distinct conflicts had occurred 
before Delhi. There were severe fights on the 
On the last named 
day, the mutincers were said to have lost one thou. 
sand men in killed and wounded. ‘The loss of the 
British forces in all the operations embraced 
within the narrative of that mai! amounted to 500 
men in killed and wounded. ‘The series of combats 
were renewed with great violence on the 30th of 
July ; but the most serious fighting cccurred ou 
the the lst and 2nd of August, when the Delhi 
regiments were joined by the Neemuch force ; and 
a fatal battle to them ensued—so extremely fatal 
that three thousand of their number are reported to 
have been killed and wounded. ‘The British loss 
was not severe on these days. Upon the 7th of 
August, the manufactory of powder for the in. 
surgents within the city was exploded by a shell, 
and five hundred persons destroyed. On the 6th, 
7th, and 12th, more fighting occurred, and some 
batteries of the mutineers were taken ; but on the 
12th, the British forces had a loss of 112 in killed 
and wounded. 

Brigadier Nicholson’s column were expected to 
arrive on the 15th August. They would bring 
the besiegers up to 11,000 men. Other reinforce- 
ments |were expected—probably Van Cortlandt’s 
column—and they would swell the besieging force 
to 15,000 men, An assault was probable. 

Another Bengal regiment had revolted in the 
Punjaub, and was destroyed. The insurrection 
had spread to the other Presidencies, so far as 
that in two stations of Bombay one or two com- 
panies of some regiments had revoited and been 
suppressed. A regiment of Madras cavalry having 
refused to march against the insurgents of Bengal, 
were disarmed. 

Lord Elgin had visited Calcutta, but was again 
to leave for Hong Kong. Sir Colin Campbell 
had arrived out, and it was reported that differ- 
ences had arisen between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Governor-General. | 

Admiral Seymour has declared the river of 
Canton in a state of blockade. As the Cantonese 


trade, some settlement may be offered by Com- 
missioner Yeh, which would relieve the gunboats 
from service in the Canton river, and allow them 


to take part of the proceedings on the Ganges. 


No calculation has yet been made of the number of 
lives lost by the mutineers, but it must be very 
large, and complaints are made that no nominal 


return of the casualties in our army has been 
_ published. 





MILITARY MOVEMENTS, 

The enlistments in our army are all voluntary. 
Our soldiers are all volunteers; and the Govern- 
ment now receive one thousand recruits weekly, 
irrespective of the militia force; but for this pre- 
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sent purpose, to punish the crimes of the Ben- 
galese army, the Government may have the ser- 
vices of a greater number of volunteers than they 
could forward, not only in the three kingdoms 
but in the colonies. The intelligence of this re- 
yolt had only reached our distant west, accom- 

nied with rumours of peaceable families mur- 
dered in Delhi and Meerut, when offers of artil- 
lery and infantry were made from Canada; offers 


that would have been multiplied ten fold if | 


steamers could have been supplied to take the 
men. 

The Government, after an earnest resistance on 
the part of routine, are to use the steamers on the 
overland route for all the soldiers that they can 
carry. ‘The number will not be great, but, per- 
haps four hundred monthly. Stupid civiliaus 
cannot see how the Australian steamers might not 
be used for the same good work. Each voyage 
would only be lengthened by two or three weeks, 
even if they conveyed another thousand soldiers 
monthly to Bombay. Still more stupid people, 
altogether unacquained with politics, think that 
the offer of one shipping company to establish 
means for the conveyance of two thousand 
men monthly by that route should have been ac- 
cepted. 





Between July 1st and September 24th, 77 vessels 
have left England with 29,935 troops on board; 6 
vessels are now embarking 4,536 men, and others 
are immediately required to take 1,562 men, who — 


are only waiting transport, so that since the first | 
intelligence of the revolt 36,033 soldiers will have | 


left Great Britain. 
RELIEF FOR INDIA. 

The fund for the relief of the sufferers by the 
mutiny of the Sepoys commenced in London, has 
now become almost universal in this country. The 
French Ambassador was one of the first sub- 
scribers by a donation of one hundred pounds, 
followed by one thousand pounds from the French 
Emperor, four hundred pounds from the Im- 
perial Guard of France, and one thousand pounds 
from the Sultan. 

The subscription of one thousand pounds from 
the Queen, and smaller sums from other members 
of the Royal family, have recommended the case 
to the country, and it will be generously met. 

The subscriptions to the Relief Fund at pre- 
sent in Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
probably reach ten thousand pounds in each place ; 





aud those in London, including general subscrip- 
tions, fifty thousand pounds; but, from the mea- | 
sures taken over the country, and the assistance 
certain to be sent from the colonies, the total sum 
will reach half a million, or one million, if one 
million be required. 
EUROREAN POLITICS. 

The Emperors of France and Russia have had | 


their meeting at Stuttgart, commencing on the 
25th inst., out of which some people say that peace 
will come, and others think that war will spring. 
Advantage may be taken, say the latter, by the 


nephews to renew the league formed at Tilsit, by 


the uncles, fifty years ago. At that date the elder 
Napoleon refused Constantinople to the Czar. At 
this day the younger Napoleon feels the inspira- 


_ tion, and follows the traditions of his uncle. Con- 


stantinople, we are told by one party of alarmists, 
is to go for Egypt and Tunis. Well, the arrange- 
ment is clear, and so far good, but who takes 
Syria? The British Lion may be deemed decrepit 
just now, with his fangs in cotton, and his teeth 
drawn; but that is a grand error, and it would be 
discovered to be a grand mistake. 

The Emperor of Austria is not one of the Stuit- 
gart visitors. We have not yet a triumvirate of 
Europe. Still, when did ever Austria see a prey 
without looking for a share of the spoil ? 

Prussia, in 1807, counted for nothing more in the 
opinion of the raft party than a mortuum corpus ; 
not vile, certainly, for they rather liked the body, 
thought that it would cut up well, and they 
relished the limbs. Prussia then had a spark of 
independence left, and it made a blaze that burned 
the raft of Tilsit, at any rate. Prussia now has 
two hundred and fifty thousand good soldiers. 

The meeting of Stuttgart will not make war. 


_ France has financial difficulties and a shrewd 


sovereign. Russia has been unfortunate in the 
Circassian campaign. A battle lost is mentioned, 
in which fell from four to five thousand Russians 
—a terrible affair, if the rumour be true. 

As little will peace spring out of this meeting 
of the Emperors, in any other sense than it now 
exists—viz., a state of preparation for war. The 
idea of a disarmament is amiable, and some day 
will be practicable; but not at this day ; and the 
two Emperors will plant neither laurels nor olives 
this time. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The migratory habits of the Chinese are vex- 
atious to the Anglo-Saxons in Australia as in Cali- 
fornia ; and we regret to learn that riots have 
taken place at some of the Australian diggings. 
The Chinese are not the best or the most cleanly 
of neighbours, but they may improve by contact 
with more advanced races. 


FRANCE. 


Au inundation on a more contracted scale than 


_ the grand inundations of a past year, but yet very 


mischievous to the silk and wine interests, has 
occurred in France. During the month past much 
rain has fallen in this country; but nearly all the 
harvest is now secured in tolerably fair condition, 


| and the return will be heavy. 
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LITERARY 


Labour and Live. By the Author of “ Blenheim.” 

London: W. and F. G. Cash. 

Wuew we had read the first one hundred pages of 
this work, we felt very much inclined to throw it 
aside and read no more, for we did not particularly 
admire the style—tautology to an unusual extent 
annoyed us, and we felt wearied with an amount 
of very vapid love-making running through the 
preliminary chapters. But we persevered, and 
were amply rewarded for our pains. ‘That other, 
may follow our example, and with a similar results 
we give a short notice of the work, accompanied 
with some brief extracts from the tale. 

This story, then, as its title betokens, sets forth 
the very wholesome doctrine of labour being the 
mainspring of all that is worth attaining here. 
It opens with a somewhat commonplace remark, 
that “Most Londoners have felt how refreshing 
it is on a burning summer day, after walking in 
the dusty streets awhile, to turn into some large 
public building where, at least, rest and shade are 
to be obtained.” Now this sentence is the me- 
dium of introducing us to a Miss Molesworth, 
who figures prominently in the tale, and who is 
meant as a living demonstration of the inculeated 
moral of the story. 

This Miss Molesworth is an artist—by necessity 
as by choice. In early life her fate seemed dis- 
appointment and misfortune, but instead of in- 
ertly succumbing to these, she applied herself 
with praiseworthy energy to one object—the cul- 
tivation of her art ; and after some years of trial 
and difficulty, reaps the reward she so well de 
serves—a life of perfect content. We have not 
space enough to give a lengthened description of 
each character, we must merely touch on the prin 
cipal personages of the story. 

Bertha Norton, the heroine of the tale, is a fine 
open-hearted girl, rather blue, who employs her 
leisure hours in translating various foreign works. 
Her father, an eccentric but very clever man, is 
also addicted to literary labour ; and from a mauu- 
script with which, in the progress of the story, 
he favours us, we filch a few very valuable and 
wel] expressed remarks, illustrative of the theore- 
tical object of the work, and in advocacy of a life 
of active utility :— 


“The inert,” continued Mr. Norton, “ have never gained 
any point that has been the object of desire ; it is impossible 
they should, for God has appointed that man shall gain 
every such object by ‘the sweat of hes brow,’ viewed cither 
physically or morally. Nothing is attained without long 
continued, steady, regular exertion, Whatever he begins 
man must work on, waiting for the fruit of his labour 
Does he open a shop? He is very likely for some consider- 
able time a loser. Should he under such circumstances give 
up, despairing of the favourable result, he may all his life 
complain of what he calls the melacholy fact—really not a 
fact at all—that man in this life toils on without reward, 
eating the bread of sorrow and disappointment. Let him, 
on the contrary, persevere in his undertaking, undeterred by 
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danger and discouragements, not terrified by temporary loss 
and using every proper aud legitimate means to facilitate hig 
plans, in all probability he will rejoice in success, and wil] 
arrive at the conclusion that this world is not ‘a howling 
wilderness,’ but a pleasant enough place of sojourn, where 
man may realise much good for himself, and may dispense 
mach to others.” 


Now this doctrine is so excellent, so true, that 
it caunot be too strongly inculcated on those who 
can afford to follow it, can work and wait, and 
who may not first want to work that they may 
eat. Mr. Norton continues the subject, and again 
we quote his words, advocating the perseverance 
necessary to successful labour. 


This rule—perseverance and suecess—is one which may 
be applied universally, and which is in accordance with the 
laws regulating the whole phenomena of human action, 
Slow, steady, gradation marks every phase, and every object 
accomplished in the formation, and the arrival at maturity 
of that machinery in which the spirit of man has its abode, 
So with the operations of nature generally, action is the 
wisely appointed means of the great Creator towards all his 
ends, but not as a rule, convulsive action, to be applied or 
not, according to caprice: action that knows no cessation— 
action whose course is on—true to its point as the needle 
to the pole. Such is the law of the Almighty Father. 


Action is the great law; slow, steady, long-continued 
action is the grand appointment by which all healthfal, per- 
fect results are accomplished. 

° ° -@- ° ° . . ° 

Health and happiness, without physical action, is a pro- 
position not yet worked out—never to be worked out ; it is 
a thing as impossible as that the human being can grow to 
maturity and thrive shut up in an iron chest of its own di- 
mensions, 


The individual of sedentary habits is the prey of chronic 
disease, as the nan who has not cultivated (query, exercised) 
the moral part of his nature, is unrefined, or cruel, or 
selfish ; or, as he who perhaps physically strong, or morally 
good, yet, having allowed the intellect to run waste, is an- 
enlightened, ignorant—the victim of innumerable evils.” 


And this life of useful activity he advocates as 
strongly for women as for men ;— 


Woman, he says, must work. I have seen but too cer- 
tainly those evils in the life of woman, resulting from a 
want of that very activity of the general mental power 
which has been here considered, no less than from false 
notions on the subject of physica! exertion, and other mat- 
ters connected with our state of physical being. . . . . 
As a man of experience, as a philosopher, I cannot confine 
my view of woman to that period when her beauty is most 
exquisite and touching, and when love is supposed to be the 
mainspring of her life, that period of but a very few years 
is as nothing compared with her whole life; and in consi- 
dering the subject of her happiness—of the happiness of all 
whose life she powerfully influences—considering her whole 
destiny under all the circumstances under which her activi- 
ties may be called upon to exercise themselves, I feel as 
though I had a high destiny to perform in making mention 
of her thus distinctly. 


And then he goes on to discuss the system of 
female education of the present day ; we make 
one more extract, consequent on the truth and 
excellence of the remarks contained therein :— 
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IT want to see women sensibly educated, not educated 
with a view to pleasing merely, and that for a few vears. 
Accomplishments so called ought not to be made the busi- 
ness of life. Large sums of money spent by parents 
emulous of competing with other parents in the great mar- 
xet for the disposal of children; every minute of time un- 
wisely occupied on music, and drawing, and languages, and 
fancy.work—the minds very imperfectly, if at all, drawn 
forth on subjects tending to real use and happiness. Once 
settled the most complete unsettling takes place which could 
well be imagined. Accomplishments fall off like so many 
disguises which cover the real being, and what is left to 

rform some of the most noble and important offices which 
could fall to the lot of mortal to fulfil? In many cases a 
very ignorant, powerless, companionless woman—manifest- 
ing the extreme thoughlessness which marks ignorance and 
jll-training, or the silly affectations which are the residue of 
the stereotyped young lady. 


We might quote many other paragraphs as ex- 
cellent as the above, but neither time nor space 
will permit. In the story they are delivered ver- 
batim to a Miss Deborah Playford, a maiden aunt 
of Mr. Norton’s (we beg his pardon, we find he should 
be styled D:. Norton), one of those domestic 
appendages with which the semi-religious novels of 
ihe present day abound. We know the antiquities 
well; we always look out for one in this kind of 
book, and we are always sure to find her. 

Nevertheless, the aforesaid Miss Deb. is rather 
au amusing person, and for the gratification of our 
lighter class of readers, and out of respect to the 
old lady herself, we quote a few of her words. 
We would remark, ex passant, that at the moment 
of our thus introducing her, she is engaged, with 
the assistance of her maid (Martha), in attiring 
herself for a picnic. 

Miss Deborah’s style of dress was uncommon. She had 
an ample wardrobe ; but her accumulative propensity had 
been at fault on this point, inducing her to keep things by 
her when their fashion had passed away ; and whatever she 
had laid by her became hallowed in her eyes. 

On the morning in question. Martha had to produce the 
“cinnamon dress.” This was the wreck of a rich cinna- 
mon-brown satin gown, made when gowns were worn very 


narrow. 
“My sash, Martha,” exclaimed the mistress when the 


dress was properly adjusted, “‘ my cinnamon sash—you surely 
know where you placed it; now don’t get into the clouds.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” replied Martha quietly, “I don’t 
see it.” 

“ Tdiot,” was the vexed expression of Aunt Deborah, and 
at that moment the sash was turned up from one of those 
deep recesses over which the waiting woman was stooping. 

The old lady by this seems to have been ap- 
peased, for we are told the “ pleasant smile’’ came 
again, as she addressed herself to her maid. 

“T don’t know what your people were,” she said ; “ but 
you’re a dreaming body, Martha. Now we shall do, Martha, 


Have ready my bonnet with tbe os/riches,” she continued, 
‘and my ‘ India,’”’ meaning her scarlet and gold scarf. 


But we can say no more about the ancient 
“auntie”? and her grandeur. We need say no 


more in advocacy of the whole tenour of this 
work. The extracts we have made should speak 


emphatically in its favour. It is a book which | 


few can read without pleasure, zone wf{thout profit. 








Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. By Arexts Soyer. 
London: George Routledge and Co. 1 Vol., 
Pp. 510. 

Tue author of this volume offered his services in 

the East, during the Crimean war, in the hope of 

introducing improyements into the cooking for the 
soldiers, in field and hospital. He knew that to 

a convalescent good and well-prepared food is half 

the battle of life; while it was most essential to 

the comfort of the men, to the economy of their 
stores, and to their efficiency in battle or trench. 

M. Soyer, although the first in his art, made him- 

self intelligible to the orderlies in the hospitals ; 

and having introduced a number of his improve- 
ments there, whereby the diet of the patients was 
brought up in a better condition than it had ever 
been previously, advanced to the camp, and may be 
said to have cooked for the army under fire. The 
British and French Generals had seen their armies 
suffer sufficiently from ill prepared food, to be 
ready with a welcome for the reformer, who was 
more likely than any other person to lead them 
out of their difficulties. M. Soyer had a hearty 
welcome given to him everywhere, as he well de- 
served, for he was a thorough volunteer, and worth 
many medicine chests, for keeping healthy men, 
and setting sickly men, upon their feet. The war 
in the Crimea somewhat taxed the author’s inven- 
tive genius, and led to the formation of his camp- 
stoves, which will be very useful to many families, 
none of whose members ever were encamped. 

Altogether, M. Soyer had good times, and a jolly 

life after he got clear of the hospital. Even there 

he found the soldiers very tractable and willing to 
learn. 

In a short time and without much trouble, I initiated the 
soldier cook into my method, and taught the sergeant to see 
it properly executed. I shall here describe the process fully, 
as it will be generally useful for hospitals or public instita- 
tions. In the first place I drew up two recipes,—the one 
by weight, the other by measure, the former for beef, and the 
latter for mutton soups. Mutton was the principal meat 
used for convalescence. These receipts I had carefully copied 
and hung up in the kitchen, at the same time supplying the 
cooks with weight and scales. I also taught them how to 
stew the meat well, and to manage the fires so as to prevent 
over boiling or burning, as well as to economise the fuel. 
It was no longer a matter of mnch difficulty. Every soldier 
had become a cook, and if in case of any of them being 
removed to their regiments, one of the initiated under the 
above-named serjeant, who was not changed, soon made a 
new recipe capable of cooking for any number. So simple 
was this plan, that it was as easy to cook for thousands, as 
it had been before for hundreds, and to do it to perfection. 


The book is full of amusing anecdotes of the 
great men whose names became household words ; 
and it is pleasant to learn, after all that has been 
said and written on these topics, that the General 
officers desired to aid M. Soyer in carrying out his 
plans ; but here is a description of a small hero— 
not mentioned in the despatches—Miss Nightin- 
gale’s guard :— 


We embarked in a small boat and went on shore, followed, 


by young Thomas, the drummer-boy, who I mast introduce, - 
| to my readers as a little wonder: and, although he had not 
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taken time to grow to manhood, he did not like to be called 
a boy. Although but twelve years old, he always called 
himself Miss Nightingale’s and Mr. Bracebridge’s man. He 
was a regular Enfdnt de troupe, full of wit, intelligence 
activity, and glee. He had quitted his instruments and stick. 
as he called them, to devote his civil and military career to 
Miss Nightingale, that lady having claimed his services. 
To her he was as devoted as an aide-de-camp to his general. 
Before the enemy could have approached lis adored mistress, 
the drummer boy would have been cut to pieces. This he 
told me himself at a later period, when a report was in cir- 
culation that the Russians were likely to attack Balaklava, 
on the Kamara side. Miss Nightingale’s ut, being nearest 
that way on the Genoese heights, would instantly have been 
attacked first. 

After alla difference exists between nominal 
Christians and heathens. This excellent lady 
would have been quite safe even if she had been 
taken prisoner, in spite of the exertions of the boy 
Thomas, and carried to the Russian head-quarters, 
but so much could not be said for our Brahmin 
and Mohamedan foes. 

M. Soyer left his camp stoves on the ground of 
the Highland brigade, with instructions that they 
were not to be used until his return, as he was 
afraid that nobody could understand them. Upon 
his return he found them in active service. 
Everybody did understand them. ‘This was the 
best recommendation that could be given to them. 
His book resembles his stoves—in being easily 


intelligible. 


Walter Colyton; a Tale of 1688. By Horace 
SmitH. London: Knight and Son. 1 vol. 
pp. 538. 

ALTHOUGH this volume is a new edition of an old 

tale, we must not therefore assume that everybody 

has read it and remembers it, and knows the plot, 
and the loves of the Countess of Dorchester, of 

Walter Colyton himself, the Quaker highwayman, 

the last crowned James, or the adventures of Hetty, 

the Court-martial, the two marriages, the dead-alive, 
and so on—-all making together a melange as good 

as, or better than, a muititude of novels that a 

multitude of mankind really have read and re- 

member. We believe that Horace Smith accu- 
rately described the kind of life that people led in 

1688. Wehave no fancy for its return; but we 

like to know all about it, without being much fa- 

tigued, or harrassed by the heavy books of those 
days—and from this contribution to useful know- 
ledge some idea may be formed, and some infor- 
mation gleaned of the rather loose way in which 

the majority of mankind lived, after Charles II. 

had, by example and precept, nearly spoiled Eng- 

land. ‘The volume is a very handsome one, in a 

fair large type,—also a matter of consequence to 

the industrious reader. 





Sebastopol and other Poems, By E. Denny. Lon- 
don: A. Hall, Virtue and Co. 1 Vol., pp. 184. 
We do not enjoy Sebastopol at all. We never 
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did. It is an ugly subject, with a great deal of 
glory, and many graves. Byron or Scott might 
have made something out of it, but every person 
who writes verses is not bound to believe that he 
can write upon all subjects; and war peices are 
difficult to manage, especially by those who will be 
particular in beginning at the beginning, like Mr. 
Derry, who describes the production of gunpowder; 
before he informs us that aleaden bullet is Joy ’s 
thunder bolt; or that iron ore is revealed from 
the stout heart of granite rocks, which we fear js 
a grave geological error. 

The poet describes the battle of the Alma, but 
he omits Balaclava and Inkerman, and then pro. 
ceeds to the close. Many wise sayings are said by 
him, as— 


And I walked forth to cool my throbbing head, 
Reflecting ’twould be cool enough when dead. 


And that is true; and poetry is or should be 
truth !—and somebody once said that truth is 
poetry, forgetting that two and two are four. 
Our author has a rich command of words, as 
under— 

A moment thus, and some one brings 
A fleak to bear the body, 

Which rigid lay along the field, 
And all with wet dew cloddy, 

As if it had been three days drowned 
All in the water soddy. 

This verse is from a ballad descriptive of the 
fate which chanced to an old woman who fell 
asleep, wakened, lost her way, perished, and is 
hereby immortalised. 


Epitaphs from the Greek Anthology. By Major 
Rogpextr Guturie McGrecor. 185 pp. 


Mason McGrecor’s Greek scholarship is so well 
kuown from previous works, that we need not say 
these epitaphs, of which there are seven hundred 
and seven in the volume, may be taken as good 
renderings. It was a strange idea, certzinly, to 
bring together, in English verse, a regiment of 
Greek epitaphs, as if the reader was likely to want 
a stock to choose from; but, although we might 
not have dreamed of a collection of this kind, yet, 
now that it is made, it is very interesting, made— 
that is to say, in ‘plain English—that an indolent 
man may read without much trouble. And strange 
epitaphs were made often, by Greek on Greek. 
Thus is a sad calamity commemorated :— 


Buried by land and sea—was this their worst, 
The Fates have Thrasis, son of Charmis, curst. 
While round the bluff a swelling surge was sent, 
I, in the depths, to free our anchor went, 

I sav’d it: but, returning to the land, 

F’en to the sailors as I stretched my hand, 

By a great seafish suddenly o’erpower’d, 

I, to the navel, was at once devoured. 

One half of me on shore, a cold dead weight, 
My shipmates drew : the shark the other ate. 
They my poor relics hid on this black shore, 
And I to fatherland returned no more. 
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The next is a sarcastic correction of infidelity, 
and well conveyed :-— 


A. Pyrrho! art dead ? 

I doubt. 

Tho’ last breath’s out, 
A doubter still ? 

Aye, still. 

The grave ends doubt. 


be bb 


The ancients wished to preserve the memory of | 


their deeds upon their monuments. Kings had 
engraven on their tombs representations of the 


battles which they had won, and the cities which | 
Eumelus was in the same trade | 


they had burned. 
on a small scale :— 


With reeds'and lime Eumelus from the air, 
Simply but freely drew his daily fare : 

Ne’er for his meal a stranger’s hand he prest, 
These brought him luxury, these made him blest. 
Now he sleeps here, his ninety years well run, 
And leaves his snares and birdlime to his son. 


There is grandeur in the idea conveyed in the 
next six lines :— 


Time eats the rock, and even iron wears, 

And, with one scythe, nor man nor matter spares ; 
And thus Laertes’ tomb the cold show’rs waste, 

A little distance from the sea shore placed : 

But ever young the hero’s name, for Time 

Dims not, nor seeks the power of glorious rhyme. 


And yet the characters commemorated in the 


The injunction in the last of the epitaphs that 
we shall quote is common in all ages, and the 
| grave-yards of all climes—so common because it 
speaks a common wish—and, Jike many other co- 
_ incidences, was never, probably, a plagiarism from 
one lauguage to another. There is such wonderful 
_ wisdom in some of these old Greek epitaphs, that 
the collection should be a favourite, for it is an 
extremely interesting volume—or rather pamphlet, 
the form in which it appears. 
This mound’s a tomb ; your oxen stay, 
Hark ye! and take that plough away. 


Dust you disturb; such ashes o'er, 
Not seed of corn, but tear drops pour. 


The Elements of Algebra. 

MonTGOMERIE. 
Nosopy would believe, even if we were to say it, 
that we have taken up Mr. Montgomerie’s “ Ele- 
ments of Algebra,” and read them from Alpha to 
the end of the alphabet. We don’t intend to 
stand an examination for the Royal Artillery or 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and, 
therefore have experienced quite enough of algebra, 
but we will tell Mr. Montgomerie’s tale in his own 


By ARCHTBALD 





simple lines beneath are more useful in the world | 
to the world, and happier in themselves, if they | 


do not live as long as the “ young heroes,” whose 
names survive, without the sculptor’s chisel or the 
poet’s pen :— 

Say, stranger! as this tomb thou passest by, 

Here Polemo and godlike Crates lie, 


High minded men, who felt and thought the same, 
From mouths divine whose holy precepts came, 


words, premising that we heartily believe them. 


The exercises have been carefully prepared and arranged 
some of them are selected from the best London and Cam- 
bridge works, and a considerable number from the Exami- 


| nation Papers for appointments to the Royal Artillery, and 





Whose pure wise lives, which practised what they taught, 
To venerable age a new charm brought. 


for admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
The greater part of these last have been placed at the end 
of Chapter 13, and will be found to be by no means so difficult 
as many of the others in that chapter. A thorough acquain. 
tance with what is here given will therefore form, so far a 
Algebra is concerned, an ample preparation for these im 
portant Examinations, in which, as is well known, mathe” 


matical science occupies the first place. . 
5 
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Lire at an hotel proves very expensive and 

inconvenient. Alexandria is now no longer | 
the same secluded, quiet, cheap place that it | 
was wont to be; when, with the exception of | 
a few venturesome travellers, strangers seldom 

visited the place in the intervals of months. | 
Now, the bi-monthly arrival of the Indian and 
English mail, with hundreds of passengers | 
bound either way ; the frequent steam commu- | 
nication (which this has chiefly given rise to) | 
between Egypt, Syria, Italy, France, the Ionian | 
and Greek Islands and the ports of Turkey and | 
the Black Sea, affording immense facilities to 
travellers of all nations, and of comparatively | 
small means, together with the exigencies of | 
the Russian war ; these combined contributed | 
immensely in gorging the place with strangers, 

so that hardly a day elapsed without the 
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was exorbitant charges, and a perpetual scene 
of noise and confusion, heaps of baggage, and 
hurried and angry travellers. For the first 
week, however, we had no alternative but to 
submit to these inconveniences, it being no 
easy matter to procure private lodgings with- 
out a great deal of search. 

Whilst occupied in hunting out a convenient 
domicile, if the reader will take a retrospective 
glance with us, we have no lack of novelty 
and amusement, some almost as startling as 


the bills that are nightly presented to us for 


liquidation, Our sleep has been feverish, and 
often disturbed during the first night in 
Egypt ; the strangeness of the apartment we 
are lodged in, the persecutions of legions of 
mosquitoes and fleas, the strange unearthly 
cries of night watchmen, howling of street 


arrival of a large batch, and the natural result | dogs, hooting of owls, shrieks of the night- 
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jah and skirmishing of rats and mice—all 
these, separately and conjointly, have disjointed 
our hours of repose. The weather, too, al- 
though it is only the middle of January, has 
been intensely close and sultry ; so that, upon 
the whole, we hail the appearance of morning 
as a delightful liberator from torment. We 
get up heavy and feverish, but there are 
public baths a few doors off, and these reno- 
vate our frames amazingly. It chances that 
the very morning after our arrival is the day 
fixed for the arrival of one of the bi-monthly 
mails. The donkey boys keep tally of this 
fact as carefully as the most wary merchant in 


the town, owing to which fact we are merci- 


fully permitted to saunter about the square 
and the neighbourhood of the hotel, unmo- 
lested : all the donkeys have been waiting 
since daybreak at the transit jetty in anxious 
expectation of rich booty in the shape of new 
arrivals, and though the hour is still early, the 
sun barely peeping above the horizon, there 
is a visible commotion amongst the houses 
and shops, and, even at the British Post- 
office, which barely opens before ten, all the 
doors and windows are thrown wide apart, 
and busy men are sweeping and washing up 
the floors. Then, again, and further 
down towards the opposite direction, a 
whole phalanx of ricketty old carriages are 
undergoing a process of scrubbing and dusting, 
to which they have been entire strangers for 
the last ten days or a fortnight. Opposite the 
large hotels, women, with a broom in either 
hand, are sweeping away the rubbish, whilst 
donkey-loads of leathern water-bags lay the 
dust around. Iead waiters, with pockets full 
of dollars, and legions of greasy Arabs, with 
empty baskets, following at their heels, hurry 
forth in the direction of the Market-place, to 
buy up everything they can lay their hands 
upon before their respective oppositions gain 
the start ; the result is an immense rise in the 
market prices, so that by the time every-day 
customers—quiet, dull, plodding old fellows— 
come for the daily meat and bread, vegetables 


and fruit, they either find that they have all 


been bought up or else that they have risen to 
prices which place them beyond their reach. 
Anxious and haggard-looking speculators are 
hurrying to and fro between the Exchange 
Coffee House and their respective offices, en- 
deavouring to close finally, and before the 
arrival of the steamer, bargains that have been 
pending a fortnight, and which unlucky quo- 


tations from the Mark Lane Express might | 
entirely overthrow ; they are gambling upon children, old men and young ones, servants and 
a gigantic scale, and perhaps embarking the 


whole earnings of years of toil and worry upon | 


one game of speculation. At the further end 
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of it, is the Exchange itself. The pleasant 
cool shade of morning renders the atmosphere 
out-o'-doors far preferable to the interior, hence, 


_ to the evident obstruction of the Pasha’s high- 





' 


of the square, recognisable from the hum of | 


yoices and the multitude assembled in front | fect isolation, 


way, benches and chairs have been lugged into 
the street, and seated on these, or standing in 
groups of sixes and sevens, are the mercantile 
population of Alexandria. They are discussing 
purely mercantile topics, and the old Ara} 
trader, in gogles, and muffled up in furs, tells 
his European neighbour that the aroma of the 
coffee they are sipping is much inferior to 
veritable Mocha beans which he can supply the 
market with at so many plastres the cantar, 
The Turkish wool-merchant, who has been an 
eavesdropper, relishes the suggestion, and im- 
parts it secretly to a speculative Greek, and 
between the two it is speedily arranged to un- 
dertake a pilgrimage in search of the choice 
berry, and so outwit the original suggestor, 
Every now and then the approach of some 
vehicle or cavalier compels the noisy disputants 
to rush, seat in hand, to the side of the street, 
but the interruption has no sooner ceased 
than they return with renewed energy to 
the interrupted topics of dispute. The in- 
side of the exchange itself is almost deserted, 
save by the busy waiters, who ply their avoca- 
tions of coffee or pipe supplying with the skill 
of long practised activity. The news room is 
an utter desolation : all the papers received by 
the last mail have been carried away to make 
room for the fresh batch hourly expected, and 
the tables and chairs are undergoing a process 
of bees’ wax and turpentine. The Lloyd’s 
room is divested of the open books of refer- 
ences as to arrivals and departures, and is 
flooded with soap suds and water. Navigating 
our way through this, and out into the open 
air, we come upon a long row of stalls, kept 
chiefly by Hebrews ; and these are exposing, 
in the most attractive way, the baubles they 
think most attractive to thé eyes of strangers. 
We get back into the main street just as all the 
hack carriages, the omnibuses of the various 
hotels, and the post-otlice cart, drive by at a 
furious rate towards the transit wharf. Twenty 
minutes afterwards a long caravan of camels 
makes its appearance. These are laden with 
boxes containing the Indian mail, all equally 
balanced and clearly directed for Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, and other parts of 
India and China. This is the signal for us to 
hurry back to our hotel as fast as we can, and 
we are barely dressed for breakfast before car- 
riage-loads of passengers arrive — ladies and 


luggage: bless us what a turmoil and bustle 
ensues for the next half hour. Then comes the 
breakfast, and where, but for this sudden in- 
terruption, we should have breakfasted in per- 
There are a hundred clamorous 
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yoices shouting out for refreshment, and all 
furnished with appetites—the legacy of a long 
sea voyage. After breakfast, and the greater 
mass of us hurry off to the post-office: the 
delivery has already commenced, and it is with 
no small difficulty that we manage to elbow 
ourselves within hailing reach of the solitary 
post-office clerk, who, luckily for himself, is 
barred off from the expectant multitude by 
strong iron bars, against which the foremost 
rank are mercilessly squeezed by the mob that 
hems them in on all sides. What a motley 
assemblage! What variety of costume and 
marvellous admixture of languages! Of a 
truth, that clerk needs be learned in tongues to 
comply with the urgent and angry demands 
of the many-headed applicants. Greeks and 
Armenians, Frenchmen, Maltese, Ionians, Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, Poles, Copts, and Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews and Syrians, Italians, Ameri- 
cans, Englishmen, Arabs, and ‘Turks, with a 
very fair sprinkling of Chinese and Indians. 
All these are awaiting letters of intrinsic im- 

rtance to their several selves, and, being 
deeply imbued with selfishness, that great 
feeling of humanity, think it a crying sinanda 
shame that anybody should be served before 
themselves. Letters are demanded for Hadji 
Abdoolah, Prince Ptoleomowsky, Herr Van- 
derbutt, I Signorii Morssi Frutelli, Mon- 
sieur le Grande Tonnaire de Fontaigne, 
Alcibiades Cleophanes, Ramsawney Chitty, 
Ismail Rey, Jonathan Farcaster, and plain 
John Brown. Some of the names even our 
mental photography cannot possibly grasp ; 
but, astonishing to say, that clerk knows then 
all, and quick as thought he flourishes them 
high up in the air, shouting out the proprietors. 
One hour of this hot and dusty work, and the 
Alexandrian mail has been delivered. Men, 
like modern Atlasses, labouring under piles of 
the Globe and other newspapers, are seen stag- 
gering across the square: everybody has an 
open letter in one hand, and his pockets and 
other hand crammed with papers and other 
letters ; some of the houseless shipmasters who 
have migrated thus far from the sea-side on 
donkeyback, and who are too anxious to know 
what the news from Poll is, make an easy chair 
of the nearest stone or the doubtful shade of 
the hedge round the Protestant church, and 
there and then devour every word in their 
letter—reading them over and over again until 
they have got the contents by heart, and then 
they make sail to the nearest refreshment 
room, where, item by item, the news is retailed 
for the benefit of each other, and some luckier 
individual, whose uncle has gone and died and 
left him a quarter share in a collier or the 
bewildering amount of fifty pounds, gets over- 
powered with pleasureable emotions, and stands 
treat of a dinner all round that day—to be 
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partaken of, however, on board his own ship. 
Vastly different from these, oyster-like and 
secluded, with locked doors in his private office, 
sits the hawk-eyed weary merchant, mentally 
digesting by slow process letter after letter, 
and so cautious as to their contents that, after 
noting the-chief items in a pocketbook, he 
locks them all under Chubb’s patent in a fire- 
proof safe. Even then he is not quite satisfied 
that the marked emotions of his face may not 
reveal to some notions of the important 
tidings of which he is the mental reservoir. 
So, Just to cool himself a little, and better fit 
himself for the business on hand, he rings for 
a ponderous ledger, and sums up the various 
commissions chargeable or due ; then balancing 
these he deducts the net profits, which are 
gratifying even to his sordid imagination. So 
being timed up for any exigency, he takes his 
hat and saunters down as far as the exchange, 
where there are scores of other merchants just 
as wise as himself. And for all the news a 
stranger might glean from their conversation, 
why, the mails might as well be at once abolished, 
and newspapers entirely put a stop to. “ News! 
Oh, dear me no—you have had letters? Yes. 
Well, I suppose yourfriends know as much about 
what’s going on as mine do. Oh, no—no news 
sir, the markets are as stale and flat as possible ; 
the last sales of wheat were at 63 and 67, and 
the supply overpowering. Consols closed at 937, 
Coals no demand. Good morning, I’m really 
very busy.” It would be madness to attempt 
to call upon any business man in the city to- 
day ; or, indeed, until the steamer has gone 
again. One lunatic, a shoemaker, absolutely 
had the impudence to take round his bills 
during post interval, and the result was he was 
kept out of his money for six months. We got 
back to the hotel close upon the hour of noon, 
and we found the place in a more hideous com- 
motion than when we left it. The railway 
starts for Cairo at precisely 1 p.m., and the 
passengers have a good half-hour’s ride before 
them before they can get to the terminus : say 
nothing to the delay that may occur in booking 
themselves and their luggage. Consequently 
omnibuses and hack carriages, with a whole 
squadron of donkeys, are waiting at the door, 
and the passengers are swallowing a hurried 
lunch before their departure. Then comes the 
settling of bills and bacshish. A rabble upon 
the steps are disputing for portmanteaus and 
other baggage ; the ladies are seated in the 
carriages with so many of the gentlemen as 
these can afford to accommodate, the rest 
bestriding donkeys—there is a flourishing of 
whips and shouting of donkey beys, a noisy 
exchange of hurried adieus ; and two minutes 
afterwards we were left in utter solitude— 
waiters were clearing away the wreck of empty 
bottles and edibles; the landlord is chinking 
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his guineas into his strong box : a pack of 

hungry dogs are feeding upon the bones and | 
offal thrown out; and, with this exception, | 
there is hardly a sound to be be heard or a soul | 
to be seen. Offices are all closed, and the in- 
mates have betaken themselves home or to the 
nearest cafés for reposeand the afternoon siesta. 

By two o'clock the passengers and the mail 
are far away on their way towards Cairo; the 
arrival of the Indian mail has been telegraphed 
from Suez, and the rooms just vacated by the 
outward-bound passengers are being prepared 
and purified for those expected from India, 
who will arrive about midnight. In this 
interval there is barely any commotion or stir 
about the place, and the heat being intense we 
draw a chair near to the open window of our 
room, where the sea breeze blows in with wel- 
come freshness, and whence we look out upon 
the arid plain, the stunted palms and minarets 
of Alexandria, and muse awhile on its past 
history and its faded greatness. 

This, then, was the capital of Egypt during 
the reign of the Vtolemies !—a city founded 
by Alexander the Great. Here the Jews and 
Greeks formed colonies, and the former enjoyed 
the privileges of frie citizens. ere, Tyre 
having fallen, trade and commerce was cen- 
tralised, so that in process of time the place 
grew in extent, wealth, and population, in- 
ferior to none but Rome itself. Ptolemy 
Soter made this his residence, B.c. 304, 
founding an academy of learned men, termed 
the Museum; here his son Philadelphus 

ursued the designs of his father, and in the 
hands of the Romans the trade flourished, till 
luxury and licentiousness paved the way to its 
overthrow. JHlere came the Saracens, and the 
blighting hand of Islamism scorched up the 
very roots of civilisation, so that in the fifteenth 
century, when the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope was discovered, its trade was removed 
almost entirely, and it crumbled away, like 
most Eastern cities, into a spectacle of mixed 
ruin and wretchedness; hovels interspersed 
with palaces, dust heaps and ruined walls min- 
gled with stately minarets and palm trees, 
Here there were once four thousand palaces, 
four thousand baths, four thousand theatres 
twelve thousand shops, and forty thousand, 
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tributary Jews, besides the far-famed library, 
which is said to have afforded six months pre- 
cious fuel to the baths. What have we now be- | 
fore us !—what do we feel or see to remindus of | 
its past greatness? Is it the flies —they are 
certainly in thousands! Is it the fleas /—they 
are a countless generation! Is it the half- 
starved dogs ?/—they are as plentiful, no doubt, 
as the tributary Jews were. A couple of tired 
camel drivers napping side by side with their 
weary camels ; a score of indolent donkey boys 
under the shade of a broken archway ; an old 





woman in tattered garments selling radishes ; g 
i1an with a mule-load of stones, and an old 
Turk seated at his shop door, and reading 
drowsily the tattered pages of a very old Koran; 


a gentleman in the opposite house practising oy 


a violin villainously out of tune. These con- 
stitute the architecture, the literature, the 
traflic, the nobles, the merchants, and the shop- 
keepers of the land. At least these are the only 
specimens of native growth that we can see from 
our windows. There is, doubtless, still an ex- 
tensive traflic ; doubtless princely merchants 
dwelling in princely mansions ; but these are 
all exotics, Europeans who have settled here for 
i.e time. Remove these, and pull down the 
buildings they have erected, the streets they 
have constructed, the shipping they have drawn 
together, the store-houses and the granaries 
they have filled: I say remove these and Alex- 
andria dwindles away into a poverty-stricken 
village, with hardly one man in a thousand 
that could at any call command ten pounds as 
a capital. . 
Notwithstanding this startling fact, this is 
still the identicalspot where Grecian philosophy 
was engrafted upon the stock of ancient Oriental 
wisdom. This is still the Alexandria where, 
at a very early period of the Christian era, a 
Christian school of considerable eminence ex- 
isted—supposed by St. Jerome to have existed 
from the time of St. Mark, and over which 
Plauteenus presided in the year 192, and 
where the extensive commerce with Palestine 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion. Here, 
in 415, there was a fierce persecution of the 
Jews by the patriarch Cyril; and here, at the 
present time of speaking, we see a modern 


| patriarch of the Greek church passing under 


our window on a visit to some great man, pre- 
ceded with silver-sticked cawasses, and followed 
by a train of humble priests. This was the 
native city of Apollos, and here we have abun- 
dant means of forming some faint conception 
of the terrible nature of the visitations that fell 
upon stiff-necked Pharoah and his people when 
there was no drinkable water in this hot and 
thirsty land—when the flies darkened the 
atmosphere, and loathsome frogs hopped about 
the king’s chambers. Yes, my friend, this is 
still the same country, the same land, the same 
expanse of water stretching out before us, the 
same Alexandria founded 336 b.c., two thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-one years ago. 
But stop, there is somebody knocking at the 
door. Oh! and there’s an old Hadgee singing 
out the Asser (four o’clock call to prayer) ; by 
these combined signals we may understand that 
dinner is waiting. After which, in the cool of 
the evening, we will, if you please, take a stroll 
in the Great-square, canter down to Pompeys 
pillar, and see what novelty or amusement we 
can pick up by these excursions. 
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